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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS. 


~ The Continuation of the Hifory of the Stage fhall appear in our next 
as alfo the fixth Effiv on the Art of the Stage. 

An extraordinary Eyent in returning from Margate thall certainly have 
infertion, as, on inquiry, we are convinced the whole Narra‘ive is true. 

Three Fucirive Tires, by a new Hand, age received—our Corref- 

ndent has our thanks for the promifed Poetry, which, we doubt not, will 
be equal to his Profe, 

The Expofition of the Exglifh Alphabet is approved, We requeft this 
Correfpondent will, in future, write on one Side of his Paper. 

Mr. Joun Cains of Monkton will fee his Letter in our Magazine. 
We thank him for his intended Eilay.on Gleaniug. 

Du Halde’s DireAions for the proper Seeding of Silk-W orms is generally 
known, yet as our Corre{pondent, Ol’via, thinks a Publication of it, in our 
Magazine, will be ufetul we will give it next Month. 

There is ‘a Method” in Quotation run mad, that has infured its Pub- 
lication. 

The Pig we think will prove no Bore, and fhall be ferved up as {oon as 
pofhble. 

Maria, by looking into our Magazine, will fee that Sterne’s Letters, 
lately publifhed in a Volume, commenced m this Magazine fome Months 
before. 

A Skeich of the Life of A. R. Stoney, is under Confideration—its Humour 
is flrong, and its Satire pointed. 

True Blue should be fent to Coventry, his Converfation merits Contempt 
and Reprobation. 

Anecdotes velpeGing the Myflerious Mother, will certainly appear next 
Month. 

Ar1apNE may have her poetical Epiftle to Bacchus, by fending for ; it 
is rather too warm for this Climate. 

Anicus thould have tiudied Orthography and Grammar before he com- 
menced Writer; his Elay on Pronunciation is neaily unintelligible. 

A cruel Step-mother may be founded in Truth; but might not a Pub- 
lication of her ill Conduct increafe her ill Nature towards the Infants who 
have the Misfortune to be under her Care ? 

A Skeich of the Life of the late Dowager Counte/s of Lansfoorough, is in- 
tended tor next Month. 

A. Z.—Portius-—Cadwallader—The Prince of Puffs—The Hifory of a 
Loudon Manager—Deputy Dunderhsad—The Goofe with the golden Eggs— 
Lindamira—1.G—Mortimer—A Letter to Coleman, jun.—Hints to Meffrs. 
Linlry anda Kemdb cP vnc bff me lo Tom King—The Devil to pa ~T he Deats 
of a Life Writer: and feveral other Favours are under Confideration, and 
thal’ be antwered in our Addre(s to Corref pondeats next Mouth. 
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, SKETCH of th LIFE of the | being then in her nineteenth year. Mr. 
DUCHESS of KINGSTON. | Pulteney took much pains to improve her 

. M}Ss Elizabeth Chudleigh was the | mind by ftudy, but fhe always had an 
| daughter of colonel ‘Thomas Chud- | averfion to books, of courfe her conver- 
leigh, the younger fon of fir George | fation, though fprightly, was fuperficial. 

\ Chudleigh, of Afhton in the county of | While in this fituation the was addreffed 


Devon, bart. a family which had long | by the duke of Hamilton, but his grace 

t flourifhed in the higheft refpect in the | being obliged to take the tour, their 
Weft of England. marriage was poftponed, though a con- 
Colonel Chudleigh had a fmall eftate | tract was executed between them ; but 
in the parifh of Hartford, about twelve | this amour was broke off by the follow- 





miles from Plymouth, where he fome- | ing event. Lieutenant Hervey had long 
; times refided, and in the manfion-houfe | admired Mifs Chudleigh, and brought 
‘ of Hall, in that parith, his daughter was | over her aunt, Mrs. Hanmer, to his in- 
probably born: this eftate the retained | tereft. This lady intercepted the duke’s 
. in her own poffeffion. letters and her niece confidering herfelf 
Her father, who was lieutenant-go- | flighted, her pride felt the infult and fhe 

. vernor of Chelfea hofpital, dying whilft | readily gave way to her refentment. 
" ‘ fhe was young, and her mother foon Mifs Chudleigh, when in this difpe- 
: after obtaining the place of houfekeeper | fition of mind, was on a vifit with her 
, of Windfor caftle, Mifs Chudleigh was | aunt, at Mr. Merrill’s, who had married 


brought to the metropolis, and intro- | her coufin, and refided in Hampbhire. 

duced to the great world in 1743. Mr. | She accompanied that lady to Winchef- 
Pulteney, afterwards earl of Bath, was | ter races, where Mr. Hervey met them, 
her patron on this occafion: he was at | and went with them to Mr. Merril’s houfe, 
that time a celebrated patriot and leader | where they were foon after privately mar- 
in oppolition, and having great intereft | riedgin the parifh church which ftood in 
with the prince of Wales, recommend- | Mr. Merril’s garden, Mr.Somes, the mi- 
ed his fair friend to the princefs, who | nifter of the parifh performing the cere- 
appointed her a maid of honour, fhe | mony, 
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After a few days cohabitation Mr. 
Hervey, who was then a lieutenant in 
the navy, left his lady to embark on an 
expedition to the Weft Indies, and the 
marriage was kept a profound fecret, at 
the particular requeft of thie lady, under 

retence that fhe fhou!d lofe ber firuation 
in the princefé’s houfehold, thould it be 
known; but in truth fhe had taken an 
irremovable difguft to her hufband, and 
complained to her aunt that fhe could 
not confider herfelf his wife, either by 
the laws of God or man, for which fhe 
gave reafons that delicacy will not allow 
to be mentioned. 

Mr. Hervey, after an abfence of two 
years, returned to England, his wife then 

referving her maiden name, and refid- 
ing in Conduit-ftreet. After a month’s 
refidence at home he made another 
voyage, for a few months, to the Me- 
diterranean, and during his abfence the 
lady came to a refolution never more to 
admit him to her bed. 

Her with was to invalidate the mar- 
riage, and for this purpofe fhe had taken 
a journey into Hampfhire, bribed the 
parfon, and deilroyed the regifter by 
tearing out the leaf; but of this the did 
not acquaint her hufband, but attempted 
to negotiate with him for a feparation, 
on his infiing on admiffion to matri- 
monial rights. 

During this negotiation an interview 
took place at Mr. Herveéy’s apartments, 
and on the lady’s entering, the door was 
fecured——a long teéte-a-téte followed, 
and the confequence was a child. 

Mifs Chudleigh, for the itill went by 
that name, to conceal her increafing 
pregnancy, took lodgings at Chelfea, 
under pretence of illnefs, and was foon 
after delivered of a boy by Mr. Haw- 
kins, her confidential phyfician. * This 
child died in its infancy, to the infinite 
fatisfaction of its mother, who returned to 
officiate as maid of honour, and who 
being threatened by her hufband with a 
difcovery of the marriage, difclofed it to 
her royal miflrc{3, without incurring er 
difpleafure. 

Soon after this event Mifs Chudleigh 
went to Germany, and refided for fome 
time at Berlin, where fhe became inti- 
mate with the lage king of Pruffia, and 
alfo formed a frjendfhip with the elec- 
torefs of Saxony, and each of thefe great 
prrionages hot only made her confider- 
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able prefents, but frequently correfpond- 
ed with her; an honour which contrj- 
buted much to flatter her ruling paflion, 
vanity. 

On her return from the continent, 
Mils Chudleigh plunged into a life of 
diffipation. She revelled with lady Har. 
rington and Mifs Afh, was the leading 
belle d’ efprit of the day; and, in fome 
inftances of her conduct, evinced even a 
difregard to decency. But as fhe {til 
retained her beauty and {pirit, thete qua- 
lities concealed her faults, and her fafci- 
nating power remained. His grace of 
Ancafter offered her marriage, as did 
others of the nobility, but fhe rejeed 
them all; yet foon after it was the ge- 
neral opinion that fhe had married lord 
Howe, that being the moft charitable 
confiruétion could be put on her inti- 
macy with that nobleman. 

Her expences now became confider- 
able. Her revenue from the court did 
net exceed fix hundred pounds a year, 
yet her equipage was magnificent, her 
entertainments frequent, and fhe built 
and furnifhed feveral houfes. Report 
faid, that her fupplies came from a royal 
lover; but for twelve years, during 
which time fhe fupported this appear- 
ance under the name of Mifs Chudleigh, 
the fource from which her money flow- 
ed could never be difcovered, and the 
{till retained the protection of the 
princefs. 

Lieutenant Hervey at laft fucceeded 
to the title and fortune of Brifto], and 
being, in the year 1759, attacked bya 
dangerous diforder, his Jady began to 
exercife her cunning for the purpofe of 
eftablifhing her marriage, and to regain 
the evidence fhe had before deftroyed, 
fhe took a journey to Winchefter. Here 
fhe prevailed on the minifter, who had 
formerly married her, to tormy a new re- 
gifter, and from thence to give her a 
certificate; and, having amply fatisfied 
him for his trouble, returned to London 
with her attorney, who had been pre- 
fent, and probably advifed the tranf- 
action. 

This acquifition, however, betrayed 
her into great weaknefs. Her {pirits be- 
ing elevated by the furety of becoming 
a countefs, and the profpect of fhortly 
enjoying a confiderable dower, fhe con- 
felled to the clergyman’s wife, that fhe 


had born a child to lord Brifiol, when 


eet ft 












Mr. Hervey, and that the proof the had, 
now obtained might be a hundred thou- 
fand pounds in her way. 

~ 1 58 ! 

Soon after, however, an event hap- | 
pened that totally changed the lady’s in- | 
tentions. The ear! of Briftol recovered | 
trom his indifpofition, and the duke of 
Kingiton made her a tender of his heart. | 
She began now to form hopes of rank 
and fortune, fuperior to what fhe had 


ever looked to, fince the lofs of the duke | 
of Hamilton, and fuddenly determined | 

. . . | 
on abandoning the benefits of her for- | 


mer marriage, and to employ her facul 
ties in deviling means to become a 


fubmitted to 2 conne¢tion with the duke, 
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vided the remained fingle; a reftriGion 
which gave her fo much uneafinefs, 
though at the wrong fide of fifty, that 
fhe would have perfuaded Mr. Field, hee 
attorney, to have influenced the duke te 
make anew will, leaving out that claufe, 
but he refufed complying, his grace not 
being of found mind, and near dying 
when fhe made the requeft. By the 
firft will, at her infligation, Mr. Evelya 
Meadows, elder nephew to his grace, 
was cut out, and the eflate entailed, 
after the duchels’s life, on a younger 
brother. 

The now dowager duchefs, imme- 


'a journey to Reme, where fhe was re- 


| 
duchefs. To further this fcheme fhe | diately on the death of the duke, made 
! 


which, however, was carried on with | ceived with many diftinguifhed marks 

decorum, that admitted no proof of ing |of favour by pope Ganganelli; who 

continence, though it gave grounds for | conferred on her feveral privileges pecu- 

{yfpicion that amounted to certainty. _[ liar to princeffes, and lodged her ina 
Till the year 1778 no opportunity of- | cardinal’s palace. 


| 


— 


fered to further the purpotes of her am- 
bition, by duping his grace of Kingfton ; 
but in that year lord Briftol, having got 
acquainted with a lady he aalmired, fent 
word to his wife, that he wanted a di- 
vorce, and fhe mufl furnifh the proofs. 
To the laft part of his meflage the 


objected ; to furnith proofs of adultery | 


muft have impeded, or probably have 
prevented a marriage with the duke. 

he civilians were therefore confuited, 
and under their advice, the lady infti- 
tuted a fuit of jatitation in the com- 
mons, tu which the earl making no de- 
fence, final judgment was pronounced, 
liberating the lady from the chains of 
matrimony, and enabling her to unite 
with whom fhe pleafed. 

The withes of hufband and wife being | 
now gratified, and lady Briftol being | 
again, by the operation of the civil law, 
plain Mifs Chudleigh, fhe played her 


ee 
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In return for thefe obligations, the 
cuchefs treated the Roman people with 
a public fpectacle. She had built a 
yacht in England, and had it navigated 
up the Tiber—All Rome flocked to fee 
it, and with as much admiration as their 
brave and noble anceftors viewed the 
firit veflels of the Cathaginians, that a 
fiorm caft upon their coaft. 

While the duchefs thus revelled in the 
metropolis of the holy fee, Mr. Evelyn 
Meadows, who had been excluded from 
his birth-right, by her means, wasconfult- 
ing his counfel; and being adviled, that 
an invalidation of the marriage with the 
duke would be a neceffary preliminary 
ftep, a profecution againft her for po- 
lygamy was commenced, in hopes that 
fhe would not appear to the indi€iment, 
but fuffer judgment of outlawry to go 
againft her. 

On being acquainted with thefe pro- 


part fo well with the duke, that the be- | ceedings, fhe became almoft diftracted ; 
came duchefs of Kingfton on the 8th of | but on her recovering flew to Mr. Jen- 
March, 1759, juft one month and two| kins, banker to the Englifh at Rome. 
days after fentence was paffed in the| That gentleman, however, being re- 
Commons. | peatedly denied, the fufpected he was in 

Vor five years fhe enjoyed her honours | the fcheme againft her ; fo taking a cafe 


without interruption, at the erm! of 
which time the cuke died of a paralytic 
ftroke, acelerated, as was faid, by the 
il! humours of his confort; for he was 


of piftols the waited at his door, and 
having by this means inforced an inter- 
view, the clapped one to his breaft, and 
obtained a reftitution of the money and 


mild, generous, and hymbles fhe | fecurities the had —— in his hands. 
imperious, proud, and oftentatious. By! On her journey home, fhe was at- 
his grace’s will the widow found herfelf | tacked by a violent fever, which termi- 
pofiefied of all his fortune for life, pro-| nated in an abfcefs. This misfortune 

happened 
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happened at the Alps, where fhe had a 
litter prepared, and travelled in it to 
Calais. 

At Calais her mind was much diftract- 
ei. She confidered the crime charged 
wpon her as not bailable, and anticipated 
with horror the firferines of confine- 
ghent, and a loathfome prifon. At this 
time carl Mansfield had made a trip to 
France, and paid the lady a vifit. He 
fatisficd her mind about the confequences 
of furrender and trial; and foon after, 
when fhe arrived in England, fhe was 
bailed before his lordfhip. 

The indiétment againft the duchefs 
having been moved imto the high court 
of parliament, her trial came on before 
the peers on the rsth of April, 1776, 
and on the d2d of the fame month 
fhe was found guilty, but pleading the 
benefit of her peerage againft the pro- 
mouncing of the judgment, and the of- 
fence fhe was charged with being with- 
in the benefit of clergy, the was dif- 
woiffed without receiving “any other pu- 
nifhment. 

We cannot conclude this remarkable 
event, in the life of the countefs of Brif- 
tol, without ftaring fome particulars of 
evidence given by Cafar Hawkins, Efg. 
her jadythip’sfurgeon. That gentleman 
depofed, ** That he had known the 
prifoner for near thirty years, had heard 
of a marriace between her and Mr. 
Hervey, which was mentioned to him 
by both of them. That there was a 
boy, he believed, the iffue of that mar- 
riage; he was in the room, at her 
@race’s defire, when it was born, and 
faw it once after before it died. That 
Mr. Hervey defired him to propofe a 
divorce tu the prifoner, but fhe refufed to 
liNen to any terms. ‘That fome time 
after fre informed him of her having 
inftituted a jatitation fuit in the Com- 
mons ayainft Mr. Hervey, but was un- 
happy, for at the Commons they had ten- 
dered her an oath to fwear the was not 
mairie?d, which fhe would not have 
taken for ten thoufand worlds. That 
on her telling him fhe had obtained:a 
fentence, fetting the marriage afide, he 
enquired how fhe had got over the oath; 
the reptied that the matter of the mar- 
riage was fo blended with falfities, fhe 
cou'd esfily reconcile the oath to her 
confcience, particularly 2s the ceremony 
was fo icrambling and thabby a bufinefs, 
that fhe might as {afely iwear fhe was 
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not married as that fhe was.” Indeed 
fhe faid in her defense before the lords, 
that ** ic was fuch a marriage as could 
not ftand good before God or man.” 
From this evidence it appears, that 
her grace committed a {pecies of perjury 
in denying her marriage, and made that 
offence the means of committing an- 


| other, for there can be no doubt that her 


conneétion with the duke of Kingflog 
was foul and premeditated adultery. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 
STR, 


A$’ I have refided fome years upon a 

paternal eftate at a confiderable di- 
ftance from the metropolis, it has not 
been my lot to obferve the modern im- 
provements of carriages-till lately, when 
my obfervations were unfortunately of 
the experimental kind. You muft know, 
Sir, that my eldeft fon has a lieutenancy 
in the guards; and when he paid me a 
vifit in the fummer, he took an opportu- 
nity to condemn my coach as being very 
old, worn out, and quite unfafhionable ; 
my daughter alfo concurred entirely in 
his opinion; and as I was perfuaded 
from my own conviction, and the repre- 
fentation of my coachman, that the for- 
mer part of the comments were juft, the 
joint rhetoric of brother and fifter eafily 
prevailed, and J agreed to have a new 
coach. This my fon, with no fmall ap- 


| pearance of fatisfaction, offered to be- 


fpeak forme. ‘The only difficulty now 
remaining, was to get it conveyed to 
Oldftock Hall; this, however, was foon 
removed by the captain, who obferved, 
that as he mtended {pending the Chrift- 
mas with me, as ufual, and was to bring 
down his two younger brothers from 
Wefitminfter fchool, they with himfelf, 
and his man Marefchal, would fill the 
coach, and might run it down with poft 


horfes as cheap as they could come in 


chaifés. 

Thus matters refted till the Thurfday 
before Chriftmas, when the carriage, 
with its paflengers, arrived in the even- 
ing. The next morning I was much 
furprized at meeting my daughter in the 
hall by eight o'clock, being two nours 
fooner than her wfiral appearance ; and 
on my afking what brought her down fo 


early? 
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early? the replied, that fhe had not flept 
for thinking of the new coach, and that 
fhe had got up to {ee it before breakfaft ; 
as, I confefs, I was not myfelf quite de- 
flitute of curiofity, I offered to accom- 
pany her, and accordingly (though it 
rained) I led her to the flable yard, but 
on opening the coach-houle, my furprize 
was great in not finding the object of 
my fearch, when I, with fome warmth, 
called for John from the ftabie, and on 
interrogating what he had done with the 
mew coach; he anfwered, that he had 
taken Jer down ta the farm yard, and 
put 4erinthe barn. 1now began to re- 
primand John harhhly, for I thought he 
muit be mad; but the fellow immedi- 
diately vindicated himfelf by faying, 
Why, Lord, Sir! the coach-houfe a’ nz 
high enough for her by half a yard. As 
the farm is a full quarter of a mile from 
the houfe, and the morning was wet, I 
contented myfelf with waiting till two 
o’clock, at which time we were to fet 
off to dine with fir George Grafpacre, 
who lives about feven miles from me. 
When the carriage came to the door, | 
walked round to furvey it; but I was 
furprized to fee my horfes (none of which 
are lefs than fixteen hands) appear like 
mere poneys, and John, who is rather 
above the middle“fize, looked {fo {mall, 
that I, who am near-fighted, thought it 
had been the poftillion on the box. Hav- 
ing finifhed my furvey, I got in, gaining 
the afcent, by the affiftance of the triple 
ftep, without much difficulty, as I was 
tolerably free from the gout; and my 
butler, who is a tall man, fhut the door. 
} found the carriage commodious e- 
nough within, though I could not help 
mifling the-pleafant forward view which 
I ufed to have from my old coach; 
there were indeed glafles in the forepart 
of this, but thofe glafles were totally ob- 
fcured by the fize and fituation of the 
box. When we arrived at fir George's, 
the hall doors flew open; but as we re- 
mained in the coach fome time, while I 
obferved fir George's fervant {miling, I 
began to call out angrily to my man 
Peter for not letting us out. Now you 
muft know, Sir, that Peter has lived 
with me from a boy, being the fon of a 
tenant; he is an honeit attentive fellow, 
but, unfortunately, not qualified for a 
modern footman, his height not exceed- 
ing five feet two inches, and the fac& 
was that he could not reach the latch. 
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At length, however, fir George's man 
came to his afliftance, but being not 
much taller than Peter, we contimucd 
prifoners till hy the help of one of the 
hall chairs we were relieved front our 


dilemma. ‘The delay had by this time 
brought fir George to the coor, Be ade 
mired the equipage, and paid fome come 
plinrents to my fon’s tafte; he could not 
help obferving, however, that we mult 
have driven fafler, or that my horfes 
were not in fo good condition as ufual, 
| becaufe they were very much lathered; 
but this circumftance, after a con{fu'ta- 
tion (in which Jgfin affifted) was found 
to proceed from no other caufe than the 
quantity-and weight of the plated har- 
vefs. As our journey out was attetided 
with a comical incident, that home had 
nearly proved tragical, for notwith{tand+ 
ing three patent lamps in the front, 
which, the captain had allerted, were 
'to give the driver fufficicnt light, aud 
| preclude all neceflity for a fervant cars 
| rying a moon before, as 1 had been ace 
,cuftomed to have, John miftaking the 
| quarter we were overturned ; providen- 
‘tially, however, none of us were hurty 
| and the carriage, falling into an hedge, 
| received no injury. I could not help 
| now upbraiding John in fevere terms, 
| for I thought-he muft certainly Ue in li- 
| quor; but his reply was, that che lamps 
| did not throw the leaft light before the 
wheel, as they were placed wholly be- 
hind the box; and that though to be 
fure the quarter was rather high, he had 
driven me over many much higher, and 
that he was certain the old coach would 
have ftood upon one of twice the height. 
I began now to be fick of my new pur- 
chafe, and my fun producing the bell 
next morning at  breakfafl, made me 
completely fo, for ] found the amount 
exceeded the price of my laft coach, and 
of the one which, I built when I mar- 
ried, put together ; and I had almoft re- 
folved not to go in it again. Having 
occafion, however, the next week to at- 
tend a juftice meeting ata neighbouring 
town, and my fon and daughter withing 
to pay a vilit there, I ventured once more, 
and got fafe to the Crown Inn, where, 
while my attention, as well as that of 
my brethren of the quorum, was en- 
gaged by a buxom young wench (who 
came hefore us to {wear the extenGon 
of her apron ftrings to the ichoulmailer, 
a man of feventy years of age, and par 
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ralytic, with whom fhe had “lived fer- 
vant,) we were fuddenly alarmed by a 
very great crath in the ftreet, and pufh- 
ing to the window I faw that my coach, 
which had been left flanding without 
horfes before the houfe, was pulled over 
by a waggon driving againft it. Poor 
John was again arraigned for leaving 
the carriage in the ftreet, and not draw- 
ing it into the inn-yard, as ufual; but 
I was foon covinced that the fellow was 
not to blame, there being the fame ob- 
fiacle in the gateway as in’my coach- 
houfe. Falling on the pavement one of 
the pannels was broken, as was fome of 
the plated work, befides other damage, 
fo that I was under the neceffity of bor- 
rowing a widow lady’s coach in the 
town to carry us home, and fending my 
own to an ingemous carpenter and 
wheelwright, who had put in two or 
three new pannels for me before. On 
confultmg this man, I found that he 
could ealily repair the wood, but that 
the country afiorded no artift who was 
able to replace the plating, or painter 
who could match the varnifh, or exe- 
cute the fpangled {por and pencilled bor 
der. Finding, therefore, among the 
many advantages of a fafhionable car- 
riage, that I mutt he obliged to fend it 
tro miles every time it meets with any 
accident, Tam refolved to fell, anda 
purchafer fhall have the coach a great 
horgain, provided the conditions of fale 
are, to be delivered with all fauits where 
flre now lies, &c. I am Sir, 
Your conftant thorgh diftant reader, 
Oriver OLpsTock. 
AFRAGMENT. 
BE E was in a military drefs, and his 
* figure, his face, jand his walk e- 
vinced the gentleman—yet poverty con- 
tracted his countenance, and a fucceflion 
of blufthes which finthed into his cheek 
while he traverfed the coffee-room, and 
to which deep fighs were the harbingers, 
fhewed that his heart fuffered— 
He at laft leaned upon the bar, and 
hifpered the miftrets of the coffee- 
soom, a good-natured creature, and fhe 
inftantly curtefed with a degree of re- 
fpect, that induced me to believe I had 
miftaken the index of the officer’s mind 
~—that inflead of ftanding in need of a 
favour, notwithfanding his appearanee, 
he had heen conferring an oblization. 
On quitting the bar and taking his 
Gat, the miftrefs of the coff<e-roomt or- 
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A Fragment. 


dered 2 pot of coffee and toaft to the 
table where he fat—Niis eyes fparkled at 
the fight, and the toaft was devoured 
with a degree of avidity, that indicated, 
not fo much of a wholefome appetite, 
as the keennefs of actual want—Hevear 
with every mark of real hunger. 

The tirft plate of toaift being dif- 
patched, the mifirefs of the coffee- room 
ordered a fecond to be placed before 
him—but-the gave her orders privately, 
and the waiter laid it on the table with 
a look the moft pitiable. ‘The officer 
feized the toaft—the waiter wiped his 
eyes with his napkin; and the miftrefs 
of the coffee-room, drawing up her 
breath, fighed it out again in a tone fo 
foft, fo tender, and fo fweet, as harmo- 
nized every nerve of thofe who heard it, 
into that delightful unifon of pity, that 
is only felt when the finger of charity 
touches the fympathetic chords of the 
heart. 

The officer having finithed his break 
faft, and taken leave of his hoftefs at 
the bar, an impulf@, which certainly 
was not curiofity, induced me to inquire 
after his name and fituation. 

Of thefe particulars the woman was 
ignorant—fhe had never feen him before 
—fhe knew nothing of him but this—he 
had ordered a breakfaft at the bar, and 
affured her he would call and pay for it 
at forne future day. 

Till the day arrived when he fhould 
be able tu pay, fhe defired he might con- 
ftantly cali and breakfaft at her houfe on 
credit—And he is welcome, faid fhe to 
me, though that day fhould be the day 
of judgment — And when the dav of 
judgment arrives, faid J, you will hear 
of this matter—- You have done that 
which will ftand in account and gain you 
credit in the book of fate—If your fins 
are even multitudinous your charity has 
covered them. 

But let us fee if fomething more cah- 
not be done for this poor officer—Lend 
him, faid I, thefe few guineas, fhould he 
call here to-morrow, _as if coming’ from 
yourfelf—The next day He received the 
cath. 

I never heard’ more of my money for 
fix years; at the end of that time the 
midtrefs of tlie coffee-houfe told me, that 
enfign—now a lieutenant-colonel, had’ 
returned from abroad—had repaid her 
the fum borrowed, arid given her a rings 





| worth a hundred pounds, by way of in- 
tereft. L. 
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° Biftories off 


. Busrorres of the Titera-T tte anntw- 


ed;.or, the Memoirs of the Darren 
Peer, and the Osscurte Beautys 
(No. 25, 26.) : 

EW libertines have enjoyed, in 

a more extenfive degree, the 
pleafures of Cytherea, than the little 
nobleman before us. Variety has 
ever been his object, and to difplay 
a long catalogue of females feduced 
by himfelf, or betrayed by his agents, 
appears to be the great glory of his 
vanity, An ample hereditary eftare, 


and a coifiderable, fortune, which. 


he received as a marriage portion 
with his lady, has enabled him to 
gratify his p.ffions, or rather indeed 
to indulge his habits. to the utmott 
extent of his withes; of courfe he 
has had the honour of introducing 
to public fhame and proftitution, 
more women than any cotemporary 
debauchee of his country, whether 
lord or commoner, 

The dapper peer is by birth an 
{rifhman, and the firft of his family 
who has enjoyed patrician dignitics ; 
his father however was a baronet, 
His title has not been the reward of 

triotifm or of military fervices: 
at was beftowed upon him. to fecure 
the parliamentary intereft which he 
poff fled from his great property. 

A {mart perfon, a good face, and 
a flattering tongue, are his principal 
qualities; and though he bas never 
ventured to advance a word in the 
fenate beyond fimple. content, or not 
content, yet no man has been more 
fuccefsful in the language of love; 
he being a perfect mafter of {mall 
chat and tittle tattle; a moft amufing 


' getsiler of tea-table feandal, and an 


adept at ‘* whifpering foft nonfenfe 
in the fair one’s ear.” 

It would be injuftice to his fame, 
and detraGiing from his merits, to 
‘confine his fucceffes in the fields of 
Venus, to conquefts ever inexpe- 
rienced innocents, feduced by pro- 
curefles and panders : in his amorous 
victories experienced amazons have 
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of many, whofe namés and even 
titles grace the red book, have 
owned his power.—One oe 
particular, of high birth and for- 
tune, whom the world confidered as 
invulnerable, lately gave incontetti- 
ble and living evidence that, though 
cloathed in virtue’s mail, yet there 
was a fmall fpor, which, like the 
undipped heel of Achilles, was liable 
toinjury, and not arrow proofs 

But the various amours of the 
Dapper Peer are not our object, far- 
ther than they elucidate his cha- 
racter for intrigue; fo we pafé them 
over, and comé to the particular ob- 
ject, who is to appear as his lordfhip’s 
companion in this réte-a-téte. 

he lady we defcribe under the 

title of the Ob/cure Beauty, is daugh- 
ter, to the ‘farrier of a regiment of 
horfe, and was initiated into the. 
myfteries of love at fo early an age 
as fourteen, by captain G—, who 
at that time commanded a troop. 

Ar this period her beauties began 
to ripen, and if we may judge from 


ptheir appearance in the autumn of 


life, they muft have been enchanting 
in the fpring. Then is it a wonder 
that a young creature thus endowed 
fhould have admirers, or that de- 
ceived by vifionary es of pleas 
fure, and the adulation of lovers, 
the flould fly from labour and con- 
troul to enjoy li and diffipation 
with a young lover, whomif fhe did 
not love, fhe at leaft admired? 

Soon after her feduétion, how-. 
ever, the captain and) fhe parted, 
and her beauty recommended her to 
one of thofe good-natured gentle- 
women who become providers of 
fetnales to the wealthy indolent, and 
fhe had not long been in the houfe 
af her patronefs till the only duke 
in the kingdom paid her a vifit. 
His grace was immediately ftruck 
with her beauty, and, having agreed 
open liberal terms with the old lad 

the manfiop, found reat di 
culty 
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culty in prevailing on the young one | 
to - his offers. being en- 
ticing, and his manners mild, though 
neither his perfon or face were very 
ftrong recommendations, or his con- 
verjation remarkable for, infinua- | 
tion. 

His grace was delighted with his 
acquifition, and became generous in 
proportion to the pleafure he re- 
ceived from the enjoyment of it. 
He took a handfome houfe for his 
fair favourite in the vicinity of Dub- 
lin, and furnifhed it with tafte and 
elegance. His vifits were frequent, 
and often continued for feveral days 
toyether—his partings were marked 
by regret and tendernefs, and when 
he returned, it was with ardour and 
avidity. 

Toe lady, when fhe firft became 
acqusinted with her noble admirer, 
was not only ignorant in the manners 
of the world, but totally illiterate, 
having never been taught even to 
write oreread ; but his grace, whofe 
conduct was in every refpedt truly 
kind, relulved upon improving her 
mind, and having her inftrucied in 
all polite accomplifhments. Proper 
mailers were uccordingly engaged, 
and their pupil foon made a confider- 
able proficiency, under their initiuc- 
tion, in their vartous arts. Her do- 
ciliry and affiduous attention com- 
municated the utmoft {atistaction to 
her patron and triend, who reward- 
ed her with a protufiion of prefents 
and commendations, and fondly flar- 
tered himfelf that his kindnefs had 
made a permanent impreifion upon | 
her heart, o: at leaft had fecured 
her affection by the tender ties of 
gratitude. 

The Jam‘e!, however, though fhe 
rapidly acquired exterior qualifica- 
tions, being unacquainted*with the 
precepts of morality, and living in a 
ftate of fin, which precluded her 
irom the knowledge of religion, was 





Ti\« ipable ot reciprocating obliga- 


cens. Nature, it is true, had ass 





dowed her with /enfdility, and nevel 
reading had now given her mind a 
romantic tu-n for intrigue, fo that 
paflions, revelling in her bofom 
without controul, were liable to be 
mifguided by the firft obje&. who 
pleafed her eye; and though his 
grace had engaged her efteem, it is 
certain he never poflefled her love, 

The Dapper Peer having feen our 
heroine at the theatre, was ftruck 
with her charms, and on diicovering 
that the duke was her friend, the 
profpect of fuch a conqueft inflated 
his vanity, and he immediately re- 
folved to exert every poflible means 
to gain her. ‘The duke was at that 
ume abfent from town, and his mif- 
trefs had gone to the play with a fe. 
male companion, both old and ugly; 
whom our peer confidered as the 
moft proper perfon to carry on his 
amour. With this faithlefs pro- 
tectrefs of the duke’s favourite, the 
peer foon obtained an interview, and 
by the affittance of a confiderable 
bribe, was afterwards admitted into 
the houfe, under pretence of being 
her relation, His vifits were fre- 
quent, and he foon perceived that 
his converfation was attended to by 
the objeét of his wifhes, with whom 
inclination pleading in his favour, 


‘and being feconded by the praifes of 


her female friend, and itimulated by 
inclination, fnfidility prevailed over 
gratitude, and the fubtil lord was 
permitted to fupply the place of 
the good-natured and munificent 
duke. : 

On one of thofe nights, when all 
the obligations our heroine owed tu 
her friend, were facrificing to the 
indulgence of herfelf and lover, even 
in the midft of their meretricious de- 
lights, the duke knocked at the door. 
Confufion was the firft confequence 
of fur, rife ; but, after a tew minutes 
deliberation, it was refolved that the 
lady fhould go to the window, and 
candidly inform her old friend that 
he muft never expe admittance 
9 there 
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there again, for fhe had accepted a 
new lover. 

This fhe performed faithfully, 
mentioning at the fame time the title 
of his grace’s fucceflor, on which the 
difearded duke retired, and with a 
juit pride, which mortified the va- 
nity of his rival, who expected the 
affair would have made a noife, con- 
gratulated him the next morning in 
an ironical note on his good fuc- 
cefs. 

The pecr and the beauty have 
lived together for a_ confiderable 
time. She has borne him feveral 
children, and he has laid out three 
thoufand pounds in purchafing a 
life-eftate for her, on which fhe re- 
fides with her family. 





An Effay on ENGLISH POETRY. 


ee order to enter more clofely into the 
nature of that {pecies of poetry, which 
it is the purpofe of this eflay to recom- 
anend, it will be neceflary to confider it 
under the following heads, language, 
verfification, ftyle, fentiment, and ima- 
gery. Asto language it has been very 
juftly remarked by Johnfon, that ‘‘ from 
the authors, which rofe in the time of 
Elizabeth, -a fpeech might be formed a- 
dequate to all the purpofes of ufe and 
elegance.” ‘This acknowledgment of 
thefdotor’s is confirmed by Dryden, in 
his Effay on Dramatic Pocfie. Speaking 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, he fays, * I 
am apt to believe the Englifh language, 
in them, arrived to its higheft perfec- 
tion; what words have fince been taken 
in, are rather fuperfiuous than ornamen- 
tal.” It would have been a matter of 
national advantage, had Johnfon after 
an attentive perufal of the poets of this 
age, diftinguifhed in his Dictionary thofe 
particular obfolete words which, from 
their found and fignificance, merit ufe 
and adoption ; the fanction of his au- 
thority might have gone far towards re- 
ftoring them to that rank, both in writ- 
ing and converfation, which they have 
too long undefervedly forfeited : but by 
the contracted lift of authors his quota- 
tions are drawn from, it is evident he 
neglected dirting himfelf in the duft of 
black letters; a tafk which, however 


uninviting, was indifpenfably requifite 
to the completion of his plan, and with- 
out which, no man can clearly furvey 
the obfcure foundations of our language. 
| It is obferved by Sir W. Davenant of 
Spenfer, ‘* that our language did receive 
from his hand new grafts of old wither- 
ed words.”” Every reader’s experience 
_muft witnefs the truth of the remark : 
| by a too indiferiminate ufe of antiquated 
| words, coarfe, and obfolete idioms, 
| Spenfer has no doubt blemifhed his 
poem ; as a painter may overcharge a 
landfcape with a profufe introduction of 
ruins. Yet, on the whole, Spenfer’s 
works are an inexhauftible mine of the 
richeft materials, forming in fa& the 
very bullion of our language; and it is 
to be lamented they are fo rarely ex- 
plored for prefent ufe. Milton was fully 
confcious of their value; and many of 
the moft admired and popular paflages 
an his works, to every intelligent reader, 








6 Whifper whence they ftole 
/ Thofe balmy fpoils—”’ 


When bifhop Burnet objected againft - 


him, that he made ** many new and 
rough words,” he certainly betrayed the 
narrownefs of his reading ; what he con- 
cluded the production of Milton, was 
but the fterling and current coin of the 
preceding century; and, at a time when 
it had fallen into difrepute, was again 





circulated by our divine bard, in oppo- 
fition to the faftidioufnefs and falfe re- 
finements of the wits and the coxcombs 
of hisage. Pope, Atterbury and Swift, 
who headed one party, Addifon, Con- 
greve and Steele, who lead the other, in 
queen Anne’s reign, with their refpec- 
tive minor adherents, in the general te- 
nour of their writings, addreffed the 
judgment rather than the fancy; and, 
with a Parnaffian {neer peculiar to them- 
felves, either neglected or hunted down 
their poetical predeceffors; fome of 
them, who deferved better treatment, 
were even wantonly pounded in the 
Dunciad. Let them take their thare of 
praife and reft contented. Satyr and 
morality they carried to perfection: but 
the higher regians of poefy received 
neither extenfion nor embellifhment from 
their hands. In new modelling the lan- 
guage of verfe, they have given it an 
artificial glofs, a feductive and meretri- 
cious luftre, of which its primary purity 
had no need. Compound epithets, 
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which are the life of a language, and in | rhyme has he net made a rattle, and of 


which our own is far from being defi- 
cient, they almoft totally difcarded. It 
is rather remarkable that Pope, who has 
expreffed his relifh for them in Homer, 
fhould be inattentive to them in his own 
writings. He juftly obferves, in his pre- 
face to the Iliad, that ** as a metaphor 
is a fhort fimile, one of thefe epithets is 
a fhort defcription.” Ariftotle has faid 
of Homer, that ‘* he was the only one 
who had difcovered diving words; an 
appellation highly characteriftic of the 
epithets I am mentioning, which are 
from the recommendation and example 
of a few men of tafte, making their way 
into our poetry a fecond time, after a 
long . difcontinuance. Many valuable 
hints, on this fubjeét, are fuggefted ‘in 
the correfpondence of Mr. Gray with 
his friend Mr. Weft. The latter had 
difapproved of fome expreffions in Gray’s 
Agrippina, who well replies, that ‘* the 
language of the age, is never the lan- 
guage of the poetry;”? and what is ftill 
more to the purpofe, ‘* Shakefpeare’s 
language is one of his principal beauties; 
and he has no lefs adyantages over our 
Addifon's and Rowe’s in this, than in| 
thofe other great excellences you men- 
tion; every word in him is a picture.”’ 
Let us now proceed to verfification, 
on which fubjedt our fuperiority over our 
predeceffors is, perhaps, too implicitly 
infifted on, and too generally allowed. 
He who is not biafled by the cant of 
what is generally called authority, nor 
fhackled in the traramels of bigotry and 
fyftem, will often take occafion to ob- 
ferve, that many are the inftances where 
art is rather a troublefome innovator, 
than a real henefaCtor; and that, as fhe | 
introduces improvement, it not unfre- 
quently is attended with frivolity and 
impertinence. The prevailing opinion 
of the age is feldom a ftandard oF tafle 
fafe eneugh to be trifled. The domi- 
nion over paetical numbers, which Pope 
poflefied, was molt aflonishing and un- 
exampled, to any one who has caft an 
attentive eve on the ftate in which he 
found thera: under his hand they ap- 
pear to have attained a degree of polith 
tar bevond what they might have been 
juppofed capable of, and indeed beyond 
every thing that could have been ex- 
pected or torefeen. Yet, did he not 
stretch his prerogative too far, by re- 


verfe a play-thing? Amidft fuch atten. 
tion to found, muft not fenfe have been 
a lofer fomewhere or other? ¢ Parg 
minima eft ipfa puella fin.’ The fub- 
ftance itfelf is loft in the profufion of 
appendages. An old fatirift has welf 
exprefied himfelf on this head : 


“ce 





Alas, poor idle found: 
Since I firft knew, I neyer found 
Thy intereft in facred poefie. 
Thou to invention add'ft but furquedry 
A gaudy ornature: but haft no part 
In that foul-pleafing, high infuled art.” 


His tranflation of Homer, timed as it 
was, operated like an inundation in the 
Englifh republic of letters, anc has left 
to this day indelible marks on more than 
the furface of our poetry. Co-operating 
with the popular ftream of his other 
works, it has formed a fort of modern 
Helicon, on whofe banks infant poets 
are allured to wander and to dream; 
from whofe ftreams they are content to 
drink infpiration, -without fearching for 
remoter fources. Whether its waters 
are equally pure, falutary and deep, with 
the more ancient wells of Engli/h une 


| defiled, admits of a doubt: fo forcibly 


affected by them, however, have been 
the minds of the public fince his day, 
and fo ftrangly enchanted with the itu- 
died and uniform flow of his harmony, 
that they have not only grown indiffer- 
ent, but in a great meafure infenfible, te 
the mellifluous yet artlefs numbers of 
Spenfer, Shakefpear and Fletcher, where 
the paufes are not from the clock-work 
conftruction, anticipated by the ear, 
where there is a union of eafe and eners 
gy, of dignity and of grace; and, to ufe 
the words of Dryden, ‘ the rude fweet- 
nefs of a Scotch tune, which is natural 
and pleafing, though not perfect.” But 
the confequences that have enfued to the 
caufe of poctry, from the fway of Pope, 
are not the happieft; in proportion as 
his works were read, and the dazzle of 
his didiion admired, profelytes, wha 
would not originally have been {crib- 
blers of verfe, were gained, and the art 
of tagging fmooth couplets, without any 
reterence te the character of poet, 1§ 
hecome an almoft indifpenfable requilite 
in a fafhionable education. Founded 
upon this prevailing habit, hence has 





ducing them to perfect mechanifm? Of 


jarifen, and been gradually making its 
way, a fpurjous tafte, whigh, as it re- 
probateg 
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The Theatre. 


probates and fets at defiance our older) 
mafters, bears no real relation to the 
maker or inventor. Here, perhaps, it 
may not be amifs to remark, how foon 

y began to mimic the movements of 
a fifter art, by a yas found to 
fenfe ; and, (if I may be allowed the 
terms) 


s‘ To drefs and troule the tongue, and 
roll the eye;” 


to aflume affected abruptnefs of tran- 
fition, and rapidity of apoftrophe. In 
the neglected, yet highly finifhed tran- 
flation of Taffo, by Fairfax, fome of the 
tricks of verfification, that have been 
fince cultivated to fo faulty an excefs, 
began firft to appear, as the pofition in 
the following curfory inftances feem to 
indicate. 

Pope has a moft complete piece of 
mimicry of this fort. 


+6 —— The ftring let fly, twang’d, 

Short and fharp, like the thrill {wallow’s 
cry.” 

6* Twang'd the flring, out flew the 
quarrel long, [ paffe.’’ 

And through the fubtil aire did finging 


“ Vani/bt ber garments rich, and veftures 
ftrange, 

Lightued the heav'ns above, the earth 
below roar’d aloud.” 


*¢ On his right hand, at laft laid on the 
ground, [reed, 

He lean’d his Land, weake like a fhaking 

Dazzled bis eyes, the world on wheeles 
ran round.” 


6* Vani/hi the thade, the fun appears in 
fight.” 


(To be continued, ) 


in 





Copy af an griginal Letter from Fre- 
DERiCc II. King of Prufiia, to Madam 
de Camas, formerly Governe/s of the 
Hou/bold, in the Family of bis Mother. 


] Herewith fend you a trifle, that may 

now and then remind you of your 
friend. You may ufe the box either for 
rouge, or for patches, or for fnuff, or 
for {weetmeats, or, if you pleafe, for 
_ But whatever ufe you put it to, 

with you may never fee the dog, that 
fymbol of fidelity painted upon the lid, 
without remembering the inviolable at- 


tachment of one, whofe fidelity far ex- 


al 
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ceeds that of the moft faithful of thefe 
animals, and whofe friendhhip has no- 
thing of the fragile quality of the fub- 
ftance of which the box is made. 

I have here ordered china for ev 
body; for Schonhaufen, for my fifter- 
in-law: in fhort, Iam rich in nothing 
but in this brittle ware, and I hope it 
will be as acceptable to thofe I fhall fend 
it to as ready metap We are, my 
dear mama, a pack of poor dogs, wort 
nothing in the world but honour, china, 
and our fwords. 

Adieu, my dear good mama. If 

leafe God I fee you again face to face, 
i fhall then have the pleafure to repeat 
what I have written, though, at any 
rate, I thall very imperfectly exprefs the 
affection and refpect my heart feels for 
ou. 
: FREDERICK, 





The THEATRE. 
Number CCXIV. 


THE theatre in the Haymarket clofed 

for the fummer feafon on the rsth, 
when thanks from the manager and per- 
formers were given to the audience by 
Mr. Williamfon. We are forry that 
the performances of the laft feafon at this 
theatre do not admit of praife. From 
Mr. Colman’s literature and tafte, the 
public expect good entertainment, and 
not fuch dull trath as has lately difgraced 
his flage. His own old pieces, his fon’s 
new pieces, worfe than any thing old, 
one whimfical farce from O'Keeffe, and 
two or three paltry pieces of French 
frippery, formed the whole bill of fare. 

With pleafure therefore we find the 
winter theatres open, and anticipate the 
fatisfaction of rational entertainment. 
Drury-lane appears in her old drefs; but 
we underftand great improvements are 
to take place in the courfe of next fum- 
mer. hat the duke of Bedford has 
granted a Jeafe of all the houfes that fur- 
round the theatre, which are to be taken 
down, ‘and a complete colonnade built 
on the fite, fo as to form four elegant 
fronts. The infide is alfo to undergo 
confiderable improvements. 

The manager of Covent Garden has 
been at further expence in accommo- 
dating the audience; very confiderable 
alterations have been made for their 


| convenignce, particularly in refpet to 
the 
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the feats of the pit, which are now ele- 
vated in a manner that gives a full view 
to every fpectator. Additional boxes 
have alfo been erected on the ftage, and 
the ornaments are in a ftile of elegant 
fimplicity. 

At this theatre we find they have not 
been idle in the green room: ‘the inde- 
fatigable O'Keefe, whofe head vegetates 
pieces like mufhrooms, has produced an 
@pera, which is now in preparation, two 
comedies are getting ready, and fome 
revivals are coming forward for the 
— of introducing new performers. 

e elder Bannifter is engaged, Bow- 
den is difmiiled, and many other 
changes have taken place in the theatri- 
ca] corps. 

A young man, whofe name is Mac 
Can, but who has played for fome time at 
Bath, under the name of Middleton, has 
made his appearance at Covent Garden 
in the chara&ter of Romeo. Time may 
mature nature into powers of greater 
influence than this theatrical candidate 
at prefent poffefles. His perfon wants 
dignity, though. his action is not un- 
graceful, and in his voice there are many 
pleafing tones. In the firft act he was 
beft, in the laft he fell off confiderably ; 
but many allowances muft be made for 
the operation of fear on a firft exhibition 
in London. 











Th PASSIONS, 


@onfidered as they offe& the Human 
Con /titutton. 
Grier 

1s the moft deftructive of all the paf- 
fions. Its effects are permanent, and 
when it inks deep into the mind, it ge- 
perally proves fatal. Anger and fear be- 
ang of a more violent nature, feldom laft 
Jong ; but grief often changes into a fixed 
melancholy, which preys upon the fpi- 
rits, and wafles the conftitution. This 
pafhon ought not to be indulged. It 
may generally he conquered at the be- 
ginning, but when it has gained ftrength, 

all attempts to remove it are Vain. 
_No perion can’prevent misfortunes in 
tife, but it theves irue greatnefs of mind 
ro bear them with ferenity. Many per- 
sons make a merit of indulging grief, 
and when misfortunes happen, they ob- 
itinately refufe all comfort, till the mind, 


evarwhelmed with melancholy, finks 


Zhe Paffions. 





j 
‘ 
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under the load. Such econdud& is nag 
only deftructive to health, but incon- 
fiftent with reaion, religion, and commoy 
fenfe. 

Change of ideas is as neceflary for 
health as change of pofture. When the 
mind dwells long upoh one fubject, efpe- 
cially of a difagreeable nature, it hurts 
the functions of the body. Hence grief 
indulged fpoils the digeftion, and deftrovs 
the appetite, by which means the fpirits 
are depreffed, the nerves relaxed, the 
bowels inflated with wind, and the hu-. 
mours, for want of freth fupplies of 
chyle, vitiated. Thus many an excel- 
lent conftitution has been ruined by a 
family misfortune, or any thing that oc- 
cafions exceffive grief. It is utterly im- 
poffible, that any perfon of a dejeAed 
mind fhould enjoy health. Life may 
indeed he dragged out for a few years. 
But whoever would live to a good old 
age, muft be good humoured and chear- 
ful. This indeed is not altogether in 
our own power, yet our temper of mind, 
as well as our aétions, depend greatly 
upon ourfelves. We can either aflociate 
with cheerful, or melancholy compa- 
nions, mingle in the amufements and 
offices of life, or fit {till and brood over 
our calamities, as we choofe. Thefe, 
and many fuch things, are certainly in 
our power, and from thefe the mind 
generally takes its caft. 

The variety of fcenes which prefent 
themfelves to the fenfes, were certainly 
defigned to prevent our attention being 
too long fixed upon any one object. Na- 
ture abounds with variety, and the mind, 
unlefs fixed down by habit, delights in 
contemplating new objects. ‘This at 
once points out the method of relieving 
the mind in diftrefs. ‘Turn the atten- 
tion frequently to near objects ; examine 
them for fome time; whenthe mind be- 
gins to recoil, fhift the fcene. By this 
means a conftant fucceffion of new ideas 
may be kept up, till the difagreeable 
ones entirely difappear. Thus ttavelling, 
the ftudy of any art or fcience, readings 
or writing, or fych fubjects that deeply 
engage the attention, will fooner expel 
grief than the molt fprightly amuie- 
ments. 

It has already been obferved, that the 
body cannot be healthy/ unlefs it be ex 
ercifed, neither can the mind. Indolence 
nourithes grief. When the mind has 


nothing elfe to think of but calamities 
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n® ‘wonder that it dwells there. Few 
people who follow bufinefs with atten- 
tion are hurt by grief. Inftead there- 
fére of abltracting ourfelves from the 
world or bufinefs, when misfortunes 
happen, we ought to engage in it with 
more than ufual attention, to ducharge 
with double diligence the functions of 
our fituation, and to mix with friends of 
a cheerful and focial temper. 

Innocent amufements are by no means 
to be neglected. Thefe, by leacing the 
mind infenfibly to the contemplation of 
agreeable objects, help to difpel the 
gloom which misfortunes caft over it. 
They make time feem lefs tedious, and 
have many other happy effects. 

Some perfons when overwhelmed 
with grief, betake themfelves to drink- 
ing. This is making the cure worfe 
than the difeafe. It feldom fails to end 
in the ruin of character, fortune, and 
conftitution. 


Of Love, 


Love is, perhaps, the ftrongeft of all 
paffions ; at leaft, when it becomes vio- 
lent, it is lefs fubject to the controul ei- 
ther of the underftanding or will than 
any of the reft. For anger, and feveral 
other paffions, are neceflary for the pre- 
fervation of the individual, but love is 
neceflary for the continuation of the {pe- 
cies itfelf.. It was therefore proper that 
this-paffion thould be deeply rooted in 
the human breatt. | 

Though love be a Rtrong paffion, it is 
feldom fo rapid in its progrefs as feveral 
of the others. Few perfens fall defpe- 
rately in love all at once. We would 
therefore advife every one, before he 
tampers with this paffion, to confider 
well the probability of obtaining the ob- 
ject of his love. Wheg that is not 
likely, he fhould avoid every occafion of 
increafing it. He ought immediately to 
fly the company of the beloved object, 
to apply his mind attentively to bufine(s 
or fludy, to take every kind of amufe- 
ment; and, above all, to endeavour, if 
poffible, to find another object which 
may engage his affections, and which 
it may be in hia power to obtain. 

There is no expreffion with which 
people are fo reauy tu tamper as love, 
although none is more dangerous. Some 
men make love for amufement, others 











faom mere vanity, or on purpe te to thew 


their confequence with the fair. This 
is perhaps the greateft piece of cruelty 
which any one can be guilty of. What 
we eagerly with for, we eafily credit. 
Hence the too credulous fair are often 
betrayed into a fituation which is truly 
deplorable, before they are able to dil- 
cover that the pretended lover was only 
in jeft. But there is-no jefling with 
this paffion. When love is got to a 
certain height, it admits of no other 
cure but the pofleffion of its object; 
which, in this cafe, ought always, if pof- 
lible, to be obtained. 





ANGER. 


The paffion of anger ruffles the mind, 
diftorts the countenance, hurries on the 
circulation of the blood, and diforders 
the whole vital and animal functions. 
It often occafions fevers and other acute 
difeales; and fometimes even fudden 
death. This paffion is peculiarly hurt- 
fulto the delicate, and thofe of weak 
nerves. Such perfons frequently lofe 
their lives by violent fits of anger, and 
therefore fhould guard againft its excefs 
with the utmoft care. 

It is not, indeed, always in our power 
to prevent being angry; but we may 
furely avoid harbouring tefentment in 
our breaits. Refentments prey upon the 
mind, and occalion the moft obftinate 
chronical diforders, which gradually 
wafte the conflitution. Nothing thews 
true greatnefs of mind more than to for- 
give injuries: it promotes the peace of 
fociety, and greatly conduces to our own 
eafe, health and felicity. 

Such as value health fhould avoid vio- 
lent gufts of anger as they would the 
the moft deadly poifon. Neither ought 
they to indulge refentment, but endea- 
vour at all times to keep their minds 
calm and ferene. Nothing tends fo 
much to the health of the body as a 
conftant tranquillity of the mind. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





An Account of a new Difeafe, which 


has lately appeared in Canada. 


T HIS diforder is fomewhat like the 
fibbens of the Scotch, a difeafe cer- 
tainly not owing to a combination of the 
itch and a venereal complaint, and in 
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its fymptoms and appearances, it very 
much refernbles the account which the 
phyficians of the fixteenth century gave 
of the fyphils. 

Doétor Swediau’r thus defcribes it :— 

It firft manifefts itfelf generally by 
little ulcers on the lips, tongue, and in- 
fide of the mouth; but very rarely in 
any other part. 

Thefe little ulcers are of a very co- 
rofive nature, and were obferved in 
many children to‘have nearly deftroyed 
the tongue. 

They firft appear in the form of little 
poftules, filled with a whitifh purulent 
matter; the poifon of which is fo infec- 
fieus, that it commumicates by eating with 
the fame {poon, drinking out of the fame 
mug, by {moking tobacco with the fame 
pipe; nay, it is even obferved, that it is 
communicated by linen cloth, &c. 

This poifon being abforbed from the 
ulcers. or as it often happens, originally 
abforbed, without any external fymp- 
toms whatever, breaks out afterwards 
either in large ulcers, or manifelts itfelf 
by violent nocturnal! pains of the bones; 
the ulcers breaking out in the fkin or 
mouth diminifhing the pain of the bones. 

Thefe fymptoms are often accom- 
panied with buboes under the arm, in 
the throat, or groin; which fometimes 
inflame and fuppurate, at other times re- 
main hard and indolent. 

Such patients feel pains in different 
parts of the body, which increafe during 
the night-time, or when they take fome 
violent exercife. This is the fecond 
flage of the diforder. 

In the third flage, tetters, itching 
crufts or ulcers, appear coming or going 
in different parts of the body. 

The bones of the nofe, palatum, cra- 
nium, clavicula, tibia, arm and hand, 
grow carious, or tovhi appear in feveral 
of thefe bones. 

At laft pains of the brealt, cough, 
lofs of appetite, fight, hearing, and fall- 
ing off of the hair, clofe the feene before 
death ; but fometimes all thefe fymptoms 
appear at the very beginning of the 
ditcate, 

This dreadful diforder lurks in the 
conftitution many years, without giving 
any figns of its prefence ; and fometimes 
even continues alter the iymptoms have 
appeared without any manife exacc.- 
dations. j 

It is eured, like fyphilis, by diapho- 
Betics and altcrauts, particularly by mers 
cury. 





Trinity. 


To the Editor of the Town and Country 
gazme. 
SIR, 


Y OU may remember I fome time ago 

fent you my thoughts on fome of 
the innovations that had been made on 
the deity of our LorD, in the Expofition 
of the Apocalypfe publithed in your 
Magazine of March, 1788. 

It the Son and the Spirtt be but 
mere fervants, what occafion then was 
there for the apoftle admiring, with ec- 
ftacy, the myftery of godlinefs, “Gop 
manifeited in the flefh.” Surely our au- 
thor muft entertain but low conceptions. 
of the nature of fin, if he imagines that 
lefs than an uncreated agent could ex- 
piate its guilt. It is not my intention at 
prefent to enter minutely into that Arian 
controverfy. I fhall juft conclude, by 
obferving that the nature of redemption 
from fin and mifery, demonftravely 
proves the DEITY of both fecond and 
third perfons in the Trinity. That 
the perfons in DEITY are each of them 
clothed with official offices, I do not 
difpute. But does the official character 
of any perfon (human or divine) alter 





his intrinfic nature? It is for this reafon, 
I fuppofe, that the Arian and Arminian 
writers are afraid to attribute the whole 
of their lalvation to Curist. They 
are here fo far confillent, that if Jefus 
Chrift, and the Hely Ghoft, sare only 
created beings, a little fuperior to an- 
gels; and ‘* are fervants and meflengers 
fent from heaven ;”” it would not be fafe 
nor prudent to truft over-much to them: 
but, as our author fays, that * in the 
moral clay, that individual only, (fup- » 
pofe himfelf for inftance) who rightly 
applies to form himfelf with the favour 
of gracious aid, who purgeth himfelf 
frown the impurity of fin, fthall come 
_forth,’’ &c. Here, according to his own 
| words, man is’ to be the main agent of 
| his own redemption, he is to form and 
! purge himfelf. The gracicus aid that 
| is faid to affift him, is only looked on as 
ja fecond help; the principal is from 
| himfelf, that is, when he rightly applies 
to form himfelf. But how repugnant is 
this to revelation, who reprefents this 
meflenger of the covenant, (however 
nieanly degraded by Arians) ag a refiner 
and purifier, who purgeth his chofea 
vellels as filver and gold, who are as 
pafiive in this cafe as gold and filyer are 
in the hands of the chemift; or as clay 
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‘in the hands of the potter. 


dilenxhkion. Joun Cains. 
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Bencficial Effes of she Warm Sal: Bath. 40% 


& Siort Description of the Town of 
PAISLEY. 


His town is near two miles long, and 
the new part of it, which has been 

built within thefe five years, contains 

many good houfes built of free ftone. 

The principal manufactures are fixteen 
in number, feven Englifh, and nine 
Scctch. 

Many of thefe have made confider- 
able fortunes, fet up their carriages, and 
built in the neighbourhood of the town, 
elegant country houles. 

Many houfes in Paifley pay in wages 
to journcymen weavers, women and 
children, sooh a week. 

The carriage of new gauze patterns 
from London, to this place, by the 
coach and waggons, colts sool. a year. 

A fertile country, cheap labour, a fo- 
ber and fteady people, abundance of 
coal and water carriage, were the circum- 
ftances which invited Englifh manufac- 
turers to fettle in this country, and the 
juftnefs of their views has been fully 
evinced by the moft profperous fuccefs. 





Beneficial Effeds of the WARM SALT 
BATH. 


A Mufing myfelf the other day in Jook- 

ing over fome old newfpapers, I 
obfer ved in the Whitehall Evening Poft 
of Tuefday, December 5, £786, an ac- 
count of a difaftrous incident, that had, 
a fhort time before, befallen a genile- 
man of the name of Sheppard, who, ing 
confequence of having flept at Andover, 
in damp theets, was foon after feized 
with a numbnefs in his joints, and a to- 
tal debility. The malady increafed to 
fuch a degree, that he could not be mov- 
ed from one part of his chamber to a- 
nother, butinhis chair. In this unhap- 
py fituation, he had the moft able ad- 
vice, and tried a number of remedies 
prefcribed for him, without the fmalleft 
effet. At laft, the experiment of a 
evarm falt bath was 4° It was 
accordingly adopted. He had not ufed 
it many times, tll he found himfelf able 
to walk ; and by repeating it a few weeks 
longer, he was perfectly reftored to his 
former health and vigour. The para- 
graph concludes with the writer’s with, 
that from this inftance of its efficacy, the 
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aarm falt water bath, may be intro- 
duced at all the public watering places. 

This cafually brought to my remem- 
brance a cafe which happened upwards 
of twenty yearsage. 1 thought it a fin- 
gular one atthe tume. It was undoul.t- 
edly fuch, and therefore ought to have 
been publifhed by the gentlemen of the 
faculty, who were employed in it. It 
was fhortly this. 

A boy of feven years ofage, who was 
a near relation of my own, either from 
an immoderate cold, or from fome other 
caufe, fell into a languifhing condition. 
With his appetite he loft his natural 
flow of fpirits, of which he poffefied an 
uncommon fhare, and in a few-weeks he 
had the appearance of being much ema- 
ciated. By degrees he was reduced to 
fuch a ftate of weaknets, that he could 
not walk upright, but moved from one 
nart of the houfe to another, with his 
back bent, as if the vertebrze had been 
broken, and with his hands refling upon 
his knees. 

His parents had recourfe to the beft 
medical advice, which the country town 
they lived in, afforded. A variety of 
medicines was prefcribed and admi- 
niftered. Cold falt water baths were 
ufed and continued for a confiderable 
time, the water having been brought up 
from the fea, at three miles diftance. 

When the fummer began to fet in he 
was carried down to a pleafant little vil- 
lage upon the coaft, where he was im- 
merfed over head and ears in the fea 
every morning, and at the fame time re- 
gularly drank a pint of fale water for 
two months together. 

His mother, who attended him, per- 
ceived with that folicitude and concern 
which a tender parent alone can feel, 
that the child, inftead of being benefited 
by the cold bath, declined faft, and 
grew worfe and worfe every day. She 
faw with anguifh of heart, that he was 
become an object of pity, and that his 
life was wre a burden to him. 

Under the impreffion of this melan- 
choly idea, which the fight of her fon 
conflantly prefented to her, fhe hap- 
pened one day to be walking near the 
fhore, with the child, attended by a 
maid fervant, when fhe was met by an 
old woman of the village, who having 
viewed the boy attenuvely, and made 
the enquiries about him which the oc- 

3G cafion, 
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cifh hebby-horfe. -That it may be pro- 
per in certain cafes, cannot be denied; 


eation narurally fu; crete d, informed the 
lady cnat a fon of ners lad once been in 














the like helplefs fit uaiion, and that after | but I fufpect that in many others, it 
every other experime nt i proved un- | does much hurt, as I could demonflrate 
fuccelsful, net had been completely cure in fome inftances that have cafually 
by @ Prong warm fait bath. She 3d- | fallen under my own obfer vation. 

vifed the difconk ylate mathe’ to trvare- | Althou gh no man is aifpofed to thin ik 





medy fo fimple in itfelf, and which, fhe | morehigh ly of medic: ul {kill than myfelf, 
affured her, had operated like a charm.) [ confe {5 ] have great faith in fimple 
ripon her fon, afier fhe had defpaired of | remedic S, as being In reneral the moft 
his recovery. : powerful. Iam ttrong!s inclined to be- 

Eager to embrace any prefcription§ lieve, with the ingenious Montaigne, 
that had the leaft probabilit ty of fi iccefs, that ** Nature has armed us with claws 
the afilicted lady made hatte to prove againft (pts malady that attacks us ;”° 
the eflects of the good old woman’s reci- | at leaft, | am of opini: on, that there are 
< That fame day fhe ordered three or | many fecret virtues in fimples, which {till 


























yur quarts of fea water to be boiled im a | elude the elaborate refearches of the moft 
ot, into which were put two or three | learned phyfiolc: “ill and which, like 
large handfuls of falt. She then put in- ser important difcoveries that have 
tothe boiling pot, a blanket, which after | ben vefited jociety, will, in all probability, 
remaining shout fifteen minutes, and te elucidated only by a ftroke of mere 
being thoroughly impregnated with the |} chance. ‘There are people who affed to 
i a particles, was taken out and the | de!pife fimple remedies, merely decan/fe 
Hil rater wrung from it. The boy was they are fimple: but facts are ftubborn 
| bie put to bed, about feven o'clock in | evidences ; ial the tellimony they give 
i 





the evening, He was ftripped of his | is bold and loud. 

ny fhirt, the blanket, as warm as he could As the finrgle fea-water bath had fo 
| bear it, was wrapped round him from, happy an eficct on Mr. Sheppard, he 
head to foot, and he was then covered | would, moft probably, have found it 


At it up with the bedcloaths. Ina few mi- | more fpeedy and powerful, had it been 
| nutes he fellinto a moft profufe fweat, | mixed with a large quantity of falt, and 
f and continued to perfpire very plenti- | had the warm ftrong faline particles ab- 
Hi fully for three hours. At ten at night, | forbed by a blanket w rapped round him, 
i when the fweat began to decline, he | entered the pores of his fkin, and pro- 
@) was removed into a dry warm bed, the | moted a copious perfpiration, as in the 
I blanket was taken away, and his fhirt | cafe of the boy above mentioned. 
; was warmed, and put upon him. He In a very inveterate rheumatifm, I 
: then compoled himfelf to fleep. had occafion to know the falutary efiects 


The very next day he was fenfibly | of a warm /fre/> water bath; and] have 
better. For five or fix nights fucceffive- | no doubt, that a warm fait one would 
ly this warm bath was continued. By | ftill be more efficacious. In difeafes of 
that time he had got perfectly well, could | the fame clafs, fuch as the gout or {cia- 
walk quite erect, and could even run | tica, it is highly probable, that it might 
with as much eafe and agility, as if he | alfo be ufed with fuccefs. 
had never known any complaint. He If your publication of the above cafe, 
has ever fince enjoyed an uninterfupted | w hich I have faithfu lly related, fhall be 
{tate of good health, although his con- | the means of procuring relief to a fingle 
are ion has been tried by fome vears | individual, labouring under the like come 

‘fidence in the W elt- Indies ; and he is plaints, [ fhould think myfelf happy in 














man a vigorous young man. being inftrumental towards it; but fill 
Such are the beneficial effects of a | more to, if the cvarm falt bath were te 
warm {trong falt beth, which I am firm- | be more generally ufed, being thoroughly 





ly per rfuad ed wot iid have a more falu tary convinced of its heneficial effects. 

operation than the cold! ath, upon many 

valetudinarians, who ufe it for com- 

plaints that nature never intended it ‘to 

remove. But the cold fea bath feems BENEVOLUS, 
| to have been for many years the mo-| Greenwich, dug. 12. 1788, 

3 HIERQe 





I am, fir, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 
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tiated at the temple of Memphis into 
the holy mytteries. 
When the day came, that was ap- 


FBROPHELUS, an ancient king of | poin ed for that annual ceremony, Hie- 


Egypt, in whofe reign hicrogliphi- 
eal learning arrived at the utmolt per- 
fefion, through which the youth of the 
kingdom were inftructed in the mytte- 
ries of their religion, and the focial duties 
of morality, had a fon named Euethes. 
This prince-was naturally of the moft 


| rophilus, who was grand myftogogue as 


| well a8 king, had contrived a particular 


apartment in the fubterraneous paflages 
of the temple, in which after he had 
fhewn his fon’ the ufual inflitutions, and 
taught him the facred flories, he pro- 
pofed to inftrst him in the more in tet 





humane and benevolent difpofision, but | 
being endued, at the fame time, with | 
fuch violent paffions, as generally accom- 
pany great minds, he was often in his | 
fancy, ere reafon “had afflumed her em- | 
pire, precipitated by them tato an habi- r 
tual fondnets for thofe things, that would 
have proved deftructive to his happinefs, | 
and a like difrelith for others that were | 
moft conducive to it. 
This unhappy difpofition in the fon | 


gave great uneafinefs to his tender fas | iat 


ther, who was not only adored by his 
fubjeéts for an impartial diftribution of 
juftice, and courted by neig mbourin; f po- 
tentates for his profound Mill i 1 politics 
as a monarch, but admired i all the 
world for his pure knowledge of religion 
and morality, and the exemplary leffons 
he afforded of both in his own {potlets 
life as a man. 

The good old king, therefore, fought 

Q 6) 

by all means to reclaim the impetuolity 
ot his fon, before the cafual turn of ha- | 
bit fhould have rooted the weed of vice | 
too deeply, into fo rich a foil, ever after 


eee eee 


to be eradicated by wifdom. a was | a 


° . * ' 
his daily employm ent to give the child 
the moft pleafing ideas of detin: under 
the entertaining forms of probable fic- | 
: Pi en ail “<i 
tion; for unadorned precepts have been | 
found to avail little, not only with child- | 
ren but mea too, thofe children of larger | 
‘ 
' 


growth ; when the pious fraud of we! 


told fable has imperceptibly deceived | c! 


them into virtue. 
Euethes, though he would frequently 
liften, and improve too, by the doctrines | a 
of his father, did as often, through his | 
eafy nature, lapfe into follies ; then whit | 
he once fixed his inclination upon, the | 
violence of his paffion urged him on to | 
purfue with the molt unremitted refolu- 
tion, and habit ftill confirmed the defire. 
Such was the conduct of the young 
Egyptian till he was fixtcen years old ; 
at which time, according to the cuffom 
ef the country, the young men were ini- 








{ 
| 
' 
' 


efting hiftory of the human heart. 
Accor dingly Eucthes at the time ap- 


| pointed, was led into this apartment, 


attended only by his father, who had 
been all the day near him, to ex,'ain the 
different forms that prefentea them- 
{vives before him, 

As foon as they were feated and the 
glimmering of a lamp broke through the 
darknefs that before furrounded them, 


‘ 


; and had throwh a partial light upon a 


e paffage through which the per- 
formers of the fhow were to pais, there 
appeared a youth furrounded by a crowd 
of different figures, who all feemed ail- 
duous to take him under their protec- 
tion. 

This motley group was led up in two 
fepparate parties, by two leaders of fe- 
male forms, who looked upon each 
other with an air of inveterate rivalihip. 
The one had a loole fmiling alfpeA, fan- 
taftically dreffed and adorned all over 
with wreaths of flowers. Her train was 
compoled of boys, with bows in their 
hands, and wings ontheir fhoulders, and 
confufed crowd of menand women of 
various complexions, fome crowned with 
ivy and vine leaves, and oihers dancing 
round them with all the rapturous figne 
of the molt intoxicating joy. 

The other female chief lad the mot 
fertous deportment, with all the marks 
f loyalty in her countenance; fhe was 
thed in a plain but elegant robe, 
which flowed gracefully behind her. 
The attendants imitated her behaviour, 
and watched her eye with the moft du- 
niful obfervance. Some had crowns of 
goli upon their heads; fome helmets 
with lances in their hands; fore bore 
the initruments of arts and fctences ; 
fome carried the facred tables of the laws; 
and others feemed engaged in conjugal 
love, friendhhip, and other tender duties 
of a more retired and private life. 


Be 


see them all, there came two men 


chi 
who teemed by their likenels in many 


reipe. ts 
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refocéts to he brothers, but in others | 
the moft irreconcileable evemics ; the} 
employment of both was to keep toge- 
ther the particular company each be- 
longed to, and to prevent any of that 
fociety from mixing withthe other. They 
had very venerable afpeéts, aud the in- 


Hieropbilus and Euethes. 


An Egyptian Story. 


over to the parental tuition of the 
guardian. 

After this mutual fuccefs the whole 
group a and led off their new 
votaries. ‘The partition, likea threatri- 
cal fcene, then opened, and difcovered 
behind an illuminated grove. Each par- 





fluence they poficfled, not only over the 
crowd, but fometimes over the leaders 
themfelves, was remarkable. 

Fach had in his hand a chain, with 
which he compelied, it by chance occa- 
fion required iz, the rebellious to return, 
and confined them to their allegiance ; 
the one was iron, which not a little tor- 
tured and galled the wearers; the other 
filk, with which the delinquents were 
gently drawn back again, and refigned 
over to the more cogent bonds of their 
own reafon. 

It was obfervable, however, that few 
ever efcaped the power of thefe afliduuus 
guardians, who at firft allured them in- 
to their fervice with the carefles of a 
parent ; and though the one [till conti- 
nued fuch behaviour, the other intimi- 
dared them from flying from flavery 
with the menaces of a tyrant. 

The youth amidit the folicitation of 
both parties feemed awhile fufpended.— 

The female leader on one fide pointed 
to atemple, painted on the wall, on the 
fummit of a high and rough mountain, 
the afcent to which was difficult, but the 
top once attained, the fituation com- 
manded all the regions round about, and 
afforded the fpectator the moft delight- 
ful profpect. 

‘She other female endeavoured to di- 
vert his attention from that toilfome pur- 
fuit, and directed his eyes to another 
temple that lay in a molt delicious val- 
ley, the inhabitants and votaries of which 
pafled their iime in the moit pleafurable 
indolence aud heart-infeebling recrea- 
tions. 

Art length the latter prevailed, and 
with no fmall air of teiumpit delivered 
the youth over to the guardian of her at- 


tendant, who tamediately took him in- 


to his cultody 

As foon asthis conte’? was aver, there 
e,tered another youth of amore referved 
aipect, and Iefs fanguine complexion 
than the former. At his entrance the 
two crowds {warmed round hin, as they 
had done by the other, and after the 
fame warm contention the other party 
@revaiied in its turn, and delivered him 


ty entered afreth from each fide of the 


plain, and took their allotted ftations, 
| The firit youth, who had entered into 
ithe fervice of the frantic mob, feemed 


highly delighted with his company, and 
exprefled his joy in irregular fallies of 
| unnatural laughter and other demontftra- 
i tions of rapture andextacy. The other 
with a moft fludious attention to the in- 
ftructions of his companions, decently 
denoted the calm fatisfaGtion of kis mind 
in a filent admiration of their precepts. 

Wiilft hoth were thus diffcrently em- 
ployed, a beautiful woman arrayed in 
white, defcended from above, and wav- 
ing a golden wand, the whole fcene was 
inflantly changed. ‘The left fide of the 
grove, which was poffefled by thofe 
noify votarics, withered away into the 
moft wintry deary profpects; inftead of 
looks of gaiety and the fuund of rejoic- 
ing, nought appeared but vilages of de- 
l{pair, and nought was heard but the 
lamentations of anguifh. 

The betrayed youth, the former vo- 
tary of thefe plains, affrighted at this 
' fudden and horrid alteration, was imme- 
i diately preparing to make his efcape, 
| when the guardian, as before deferided, 
| attended by a train of the molt death- 
like figures, bound him down with his 
ivon chain, to be tormented at the foot 
of the feat of his delufive deftructive 
goddefs. 

On the other hand, the oppofite groves 
| bloomed afrefh with vernal verdure ; 
j; comtent and happinefs appeared in the 
| faces of all, and the prudent youth who 
| had made fo good a choice, with filial 
reverence and pleafure, walked by the 

lide of his faithful guardian, and grate- 
fully paid a willing obedience at the 
throne of his beneficent goddels. 

As foon as this reprefentation was 
over, Euethes, with the livelieft emotion, 
| atked his father the explanation of the 
| whole myftery ; but before the good old 
king ceuld make him an anfwer to his 
firft yueflion, he added, with tears 10 
his eyes, muft that unfortunate youth 
be doomed to mifery for ever ?—Alas! 
for ever, replied Hierophilus ; but — 
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fon, you will be attentive to the account, 
aud fufpend your fruitlefs grief to the 
conclufion, it will perhaps fully repay 
your trouble, and teach you the true road 
to happinefy by detefling the errors of 
others. 

The good king then explained as fol- 
lows— 

The large vaflage you firft faw, repre- 
fents life. The farft youth, a foul juft 
entering into it, prone to libidinous 
thoughts; the fecond, another inclined 
to virtuous purfuits. The two females, 
attended and habited differently, were 
Virtue and Pleafure 5 and the two men 
of fraternal likenefs, who compelled the 
attendants of both to keep their allegi- 
ance to their refpective miftrefles, were 
Good-habits and Bad-habits, who, ac- 
cording to the allegorical genealogy of 
our Egyptian forefathers, were the off- 
fpring of Chance begot upon Complexion 
and carefully foltcred by Time in the 
cave of Conitancy. The beautiful wo- 
man arrayed in white was ‘Truth, the 
touch of whofe hand no falfhood can en- 
dure, hut returns of force, however dcil- 
guiled, immediately to its own likenefs. 

You have feen the falfe feducing ap- 
pearance of vicious pleafure, and the 
melancholy confequences of yielding to 
her allurements, you have feen that her 
followers, however for a while they may 
affume the deceitful air of joy, are in the 
end nought but difeafe, calamity, and 
woe ; and above all, I hope, you have 
remarked, how impoflible it is for a 
wretch to extricate himfelf, out of this 
miferable fociety, when Iil-habit, their 
conftant attendant, has bound them down 
with that irrefregable chain of iron. ‘The 
horrid afpect of that tyrant will, I hope, 
deter you as much frem giving way tu 
the feductions of vice, as the parental 
fondnefs of Good-habit will induce you 
to become a votary to virtue. 

This my fon, though embellifhment 
by fiction, is a true hiftory of the hu- 
man mind; fo far was my duty to in- 
form, the reft is yours to execute. 

He was going on, when Eucthes in- 
terrupted him: O, my father, how fhall 
L ever repay this inftance of your parental 
love, and your fuccefsful diligence to fave 
me from that irremediable gulf of mife- 
ry, in which my paflions had almoft 

lunged me! Yes, certainly, it is my 
indifpenfable duty, as well as intereft, 
to put in pradtice fuch facred leflons ot 
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morality ; and the pleafure of my fu- 
ture lite fhall confift alone in becoming, 
as near as I am able, an example of thole 
precepts you have fo often divinely in- 
culcated. 

The young prince fully performed his 
promife, and though the natural violence 
of his temper would fometimes at firft a 
little {way him towards pleafure, an ha- 
bitual perfeverance in virtue at length 
totally overcame his paffions, and he liv- 
ed to verify, in his own character, the 
do&trine of Hierophilus, that the power 
of habit, either good or ill, triumphs 
over all things. 





A Sketch of the Life of the iate THOMAS 
SHERIDAN, E/q. 


(Concluded from p. 580.) 


THE sconfequence of the tumult oeb- 

liged Sheridan to place the manage- 
ment of his fhattered theatre in the hands 
of delegates, ans! to retire himfelf to 
England, where he continued till the 
}opening of the winter feafon in 1756, 
when he ventured to revifit his native 
country. But, though party rage had 
contiderably fubfided, the offence was 
neither forgotten nor forgiven by the 
public ; and previous to his receiving 
permiffion to act, he was obliged to 
i'make an apology on the ftage for his 
former rath and imprudent conduét, 
| after which he was received with every 
mark of favour and approbation by the 
| audience. 

For a fhort time he filled the theatri- 
cal throne of Ireland undifturbed. His 
management gave general fatisfaction, 
hut while all was peace at home, a 
powertul invafion threatened him from 
abroad. An alliance offenfive and de- 
tenfive was formed againft him, by two 
mighty potentates, Barry and Wood- 
ward, who having brought over to their 
views feveral opulent inhabitants of 
Dublin, refolved upon ercSting a fecond 
theatre in that city; and, accordingly, 
purchafed a large picce of ground in 
Crow-ftreet, upon which an affembly 
and mufic room ftood, on which, in the 
courfe of the fummer, they ereted the 
new fabrick, and having feleéted a com- 
pany from the theatres of London, they 
were ready for opening at the commence- 
ment cf the eniuing winter. 





——- 
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As many of the Jrifh nobility and 
gentry were among the fubfcribers to 
the new theatre, and as it had alfo the 
fanction of the Lord Mayor and corpo- 
ration of Dublin, with the attractive 
powers of novelty, and fuperiority in 
beauty and convenience, the public at 
large Qocked to it. ‘The misfortunes of 
Mr. Sheridan were farther encreafed by 
the conduct of his performers. At this 
jundiure, when he needed the greateft 
encreafe of theatrical ftrength, fome of 
his leading actors deferted his fervice 
and engaged with his opponents; and a 
body of auxiliaries, whom he had en- 
gaged in England, among whom were 
Theophilus (.bber, and Maddox the 
wire dancer, i coming over to Dublin, 
were drove tothe northward, and foft on 
the coalt of Scotland. 

This accumulation of accidents and 

isfortunes completed the ruin of all 
Mr. Sheridani’s theatricai fchemes. He 
gave up his theatre and retired, to feck 
in the fruitful refources of his mind fome 
eligible means for providing for himfelf 
and family. 

In the year 1757, Mr. Sheridan had 
publithed a plan for the eftablifhment of 
a public academy, for inftructing youth 
in every accomplifhment and qualifica- 
tion neceffary fora gentleman. A prin- 
cipal object of this defign was the ftudy 
of oratory, and to inflil a flrongfimpref- 
fion of its utility, by a union of example 
and theory, he promoted a fub{cription, 
and opened his plan to the public in the 
great mufic-hal!, Fifhamble-ftreet, Dub- 
lin, by pronouncing feveral orations, 
which were written with fuch ftrength 
and elegance, and delivered fo admira- 


bly, as to prove in the higheft degree | 


the very extraordinary mental abilities 


and erudition of the compofer, and his | 
fitnefs for the office of fuperintending his | 
| Queen-ftreet, and produced a very con- 
pore fm of money, but the death 


plan. 

» But though this plan was univerfally 
approved, and in fome degree brought 
into execution, Mr. Sheridan was un- 
fortunately excluded from any fhare in 
the conduct of it; in confequence of 
which he left his native country, and 
came over to England. 

In London he publifhed part of thofe 
materials which he had prepared for his 
academy in Dublin. ‘Thefe were acourfe 
of letures on elccution and oratory, 


which he publicly read in the theatres of 


the univerlities of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge, to a numerous and elegant au- 
dience, who liberally rewarded his genius 
and confiderably encreafed his reputa- 
tion by unbounded tributes of praife. 
On leaving the univerfities Mr. She- 
ridan came to London, where, for feve- 
ral years, he performed his favourite 
characters in the different theatres, and 
made a trip or two to Dublin. He alfo 
occafionally read his lectures; and in the 
winter 1763, he publifhed propofals for 
eftablifhing, in Scotland, an academy for 
ftudying the Englifh language in its pu- 
rity, both of grammar and pronuncia- 
tion: but though the Scots encouraged 
his lectures, they declined accepting his 


| plan, and this excellent defign was neg- 


lecied. 

Mr. Sheridan, in 1778, publithed a 
dictionary of the Englith language, on a 
new plan, which has been very highly 
approved. 

In the year 1776, Mr.Garrick, having 
refigned the management of Drury-lane 


(theatre, entered into a treaty with Mr. 


Richard Brinfley Sheridan, Mr. Linley, 
and Mr. Ford, tor his fhare and intereft 
in the patent; and, on the fon becoming 
manager, he appointed his father aQing 
manager, which office he filled for three 
years; but a difpute arifing on account 
of innovations on his plans and contra- 
dictions to his orders, he refigned; and 
experience has proved, that fince that 
period, the theatre of Drury-lane, in 
point of management, has been very ill 
conducted. 

On his leaving Drury-lane he fat 
down to prepare an edition of Dean 


| Swift’s works ; and foon after he formed 


a union with Mr. Henderfon the player, 





for giving what they termed public read- 
ings. ‘Thefe readings, which were re- 
citals from authors ferious and comical, 
were given at Freemafon’s-hall, Great 


of Henderfon arrefted the progrefs of 
| this f{cheme. 

| In Auguft, 1788, Mr. Sheridan hav- 
\ing long laboured under fevere come 
| plaints, was advifed by his phyficians to 
ltry the air of Lifvon: but his conftitu- 
‘tion was exhaufted, and on the rth of 
| Jatt month he died at Margate, in the 
fixtv-fourth year of his age. Here we 
muft remark, that though a difference 
ihad long fubfifed between Mr. Sheridan 
j and lis fon Richard, the latter ao fooner 


heard 
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heard of his father’s iMnefs than he flew 
to Margate, where he attended him for 
four days, with every mark of affection 


. . . | 
and filial piety, a circumftance, from | 


which the old man received much con- 
folation. 

Mr. Sheridan married mifs Frances 
Chamberlain, a lady born in Ireland, 
in 1724, but defcended of an Englifh 
family, being grand-daughter of Sir 
Oliver Chamberlain. This lady had con- 
fiderable literary talentsy» and her firft 
production was a fhort pamphlet, which 
fhe publifhed at a time when Mr. She- 
ridan was engaged in a violent theatrical! 
difpute, and as it vindicated his con- 
dua, it excited his attention, and being 
introduced to his fair advocate, he foon 
made her a tender of his heart, and they 
were married. Mre. Sheridan was of the 
moft amiable character in every relation 
of life; her mind was elegant, her heart 
tender, and her manners engaging. Her 
literary productions were, the pamphlet 
mentioned, and two comedies, The Dil- 
covery,and the Dupe; Siduey Biddulph, 
a novel, in Sve volumes; and a fanciful 
novel in ong voluine, cailed Nourjahad. 

He has left two fons, Charles, who 


is a member of parliament in Ireland, | 


and has a civil employment, and Richard 
Brinfley, member tor Stafford, in Eng- 
land, whofe oratorical. abilities have 
fully tlluftrated his father’s theory. 

It muft be allowed that Mr. Sheridan's 
verfatite abilities entitled him to the en- 
couragement of the public, in whofe 
fervice he was faithful, zealous, and 
affiduous — though generally unfuc- 
cefsful. 

As an actor he long maintained a firft 


fituation in the opinion of audiences of | 


critical judgment. His voice had little 
from nature, and his perfon wanted 
eafe and dignity; but his judgement, 
oratorical difplay, and his critical know- 
ledge of his author, ever afforded de- 
light to the jucictous and difcerning. 
In Ireland he often ftood the teft of 
comparison with Garrick ; this was when 
they were both young, and the opinion 
on them was, that, ** Sheridan’s judg- 
ment went before his ation. — Garrick’s 
action went before his judgment.” 

Asa {fcholar, the literary world acknow- 
Jedged his abilities, and three univerfities, 


Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge gave |" 


teftimony to his excellence. Asa writer, 
his Eilay on Britih Education, agd his 


Fugitiv: Trifles. 
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courfe of Oratorical Lectures, as well as 
the many pieces which his theatrical 
controverfies produced, fhew a depth of 
reafoning, brightnefs of imagination, and 
elegance of ftile, which prove that the 
great abilities of his fon» Richard are 
| hereditary. In the dramatic way he 
only produced one original piece, The 
Brave Irifhman, from which all fucceed- 
ing Irith characters have been ftolen. 
He altered Coriolanus, The Loyal Sub- 
ject, and Romeo and Juliet. 





FUGITIVE TRIFLES. 
(Continued from p. 255+) 
Horror. 


THouGH the fimple and negative 

images of horrors, be immediately 
| borrowed, as it were from privations, 
as well as exceflive excicements of fenfe, 
| yet when the mind is highly impafhloned, 
lit affixes form and anunation to thofe 
| very ideas.—-Perfonification is the child 
lof paflion, which it ferves again to in- 
creale. 
j 








A grizly form 
| Soar'd from the deep on fhadowy wing 
difplay’d, 
Doubling the horrors of th’ eternal fhade. 
Dante’s Inferno. By Boyd. 


The negative terrors of privation 
affurne the torm of pofitive deftruction 
and life, clad in the armour of the foe, 
is apparently turned againit itfelfi— 
Every thing that affails the fenfes, vior 
lently is alfo perfonified. In this cafe 
| violent motion, and loud noife, fucceed 

to relt and filence. ‘The proper cloth- 
| ing for rage is fire, its voice the noife 


ee ee 


| of thunder, its motion impetuous as that 
of lightning : 
No wretch accurs’d, relentlefs he replies, 
Flames as he fpoke, fhot flahhing from 
his eyes. 
Pope's Hom. Il. B.12.V 433- 
Then fierce Achilles, fhouting to the 
fkies, 
On Troy’s whole force with boundlefs 
fury flies. B. 20. v. 437. 
Indeed, wherever the elements are 
thrown into violent commotion and up. 
roar, the image raifed in the mind 
}amounts to a kind of perfonification, 
bie metaphorical terms ufed on fuch 
occafions are always taken from real 
jlife; the wind roars, the fea rages, the 
heavens 
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heavens look angryy and the thunder 
appears to threaten deftruction to the 
univerfe, and thefe feem to be the chief 
waterials of what may be called the 
fentimental fublime, amounting only to 
the animation of thofe very caules which 

roduce the fublime of the fenfes. Thus, 
ey the powers of imagination, even 
death itfelf is animated and perfonified. 
Man is an image, admiring his own 
likenefs: and fucii is his inclination to 
admire every thing that has life; that 
what is wanting in nature he frequently 
fupplies from fancy ; and when difpofed 
to admiration he enlivens every thing, 
that he may ftill find more uccafion to 
admire. 

Paffion or fentiment, being originally 
the effect of external fenfe, cannot be 
eonceived to exift in abfence of the 
materia! images or impreffions of fub- 
flance; fince we cannot conceive the 
paffion of love to be any other thana 
quality belonging to fome being or per- 
fon who loves, or is capable of loving. 
Neither can we fuppofe paffion to be 
impaffioned, or affection itfelf to be 
affected. In order to extend our powers 
of affection, therefore, we materialize 
and perfonity the very affections them- 
felves. It is impoffible otherwife to ren- 
der general ideas of goodnefs difiinét or 
engaging. 

Aad here we may obferve the force of 
the firft images, even in the higheft 
moral fenfe. Every amiable virtue is 
arrayed in white, ar the purity and 
gentlenefs of light. Innecence, fimpli- 
city, truth herfely, Mill retaining what 
was at firfl grateful to fenfation ; every 
thing that is good, every thing that is 
vleafant; borrowing a metaphor from 
fight, is called fair, bright, or beautiful. 
Virgil is the light and the life; vice is 
the obfeure and the horrible of human 
action, becaufe that too implies the 
privation of life or of happiuch. What 
is pain but death, pofitive ? What hap- 
pinefs, but life and pleafing fenfibi- 
lity? 

SINCERITY. 


A little judgement, with lefs fenfibi- 
lity, makes a man cunning ; a little more 


feeling, with even leis reafon, would | 


make him fincere. Therefore there are 
fome men who have no more knowledge 


of humanity thap will jyft ferve them to| 
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put on an appearance of it, to anfwer 
their own baie and felfith purpofes. 

He who prefers cunning to fincerity, 
is infenfible to the difgrace and fufpicion 
which attend craft and deceit, and to 
the focial fatisfaction which the generous 
mind finds in honefty and plain-dealing, 

A fincere affection is by habit both 
confirmed and improved, by frequent 
changes the heart is hardened, and 
becomes infegiible to every pleating 
emotion. Men who know not the plea- 
fure of fincerity, and who traffic in 
deceit, barter an image of kindnefs for 
a fhadow of joy, and are deceived more 
than they deceive. 


CONSCIENCE. 


All right rules of condu@ are drawn 
from the natural affections, and from 
experience. The fame affection which 
teaches us to love our fellow-beings, 
reproaches us when we behave ill to 
them; and this laft operation of affec- 
tion is called remorle, or check of con- 
fcience, but by habit or education, an 
artificial confcience may be created, 
which may ferve either to affift or to 
fubvert the confcience of nature.—T hus 
a ftronger remorfe will follow a crime 
committed againft natural affection, 
when confirmed by policy and habit, 
than could follow trom either of thofe 
motives alone. 

Nature has eftablifhed a common and 
inftinglive atrachment between parent 
and child, as likewife among other rela- 
tions; but the ftrongelt of all affections 
is that which is conceived by thofe who 
love and efteem each other on account 
of their fuperior mental endowments. 

A man may love his children from 
the {ame principle that any animal loves 
its young ; but if he alfo perceives that 
they are virtuous, there refults from fuch 
a conjunQ@ion a benevolence not to be 
expreffed. This is natural affection, as 
highly confirmed and appproved by 
reaion. 

That an innate fenfibility leads to @ 
confcioufnefs of good and evil, is cer- 
tain, but it is alfo true, that this natural 
i fenfe may be improved by reafon, or 


i perverted by prejudice ; and that the 


laws of confcience are frequently derived 
from cuftom, which rivets the chains of 


error. ‘To overcome evil opinionss 











| therefore, the mind muft get the ~— 
0 












of all prejudices or perverfions of con- 
fcience, andgeftablithes a confcioufnels of 
right, on the folid foundation of juft 
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fentiment and reafon. 
) 
5 -_ ~ 
’ To the Editor of the Town and Country 
t Magazine. 
“© Tempora mutantur!” 
: NE morning as J lay penfive on my 
n pillow, it brought to my mind the 
Ny follies of my juvenile days, which led 
e me to believe a fhort relation of them 
would not prove uninterefting to your 
readers: fo routing myfelf up, I rung 
the bell, and ordered pen and ink to be 
he immediately brought; fome little time 
~ had elapfed in ruminating with myfelf 
ch how I fhould begin my ftory, when I 
Sy refolved upon firft informing you, Mr. 
to iB} Editor, that my father was a refpectable 
Ce man (but of a large family) im a little 
n- town in the county of Devon, whofe 
an indefatigable attention to me in particu- 
‘dy lar, foon convinced me of his paternal’ 
to affeGtion and tendernefs. At the age of 
us feven years he fent me to a Grammar 
me {chool, in the fame town, where I re- 
ily mained till I was about fourteen, a time 
ity that made him think of fomébufinefs 
ofe | for me, as a future fubfiftence; being 
rather fmall, and of a weakly nature, 
ind it was with fome difficulty he could chufe 
ent a bufinefs fuitable to the delicacy of my 
la- conilitution, and as his finances were 
ons but fmall, it deprived him of putting me 
vho to that genteel profeffion which his am- 
unt bition always fought for, as without 
5 fome Iittle fortune, (he being unable to 
rom give me any himfelf) he confidered it 
aves would be my utter ruin did he not chufe 
that for me fome mechanical profeflion, 
fuch which he did, and placed me im a re- 
o be fpectable houfe of an ancient city, but a 
ly 8 few miles from my native home, where, 
_ by curing the time of my apprenticehhip I 
rectived unexpected proofs of friendthip 
to & and benevolence, particularly from my 
cers ynafter and miftrefs, with whom I was 
tural * fo fortunately placed. 
1, oF Having now attained the age of 
t the twenty-one years, and my apprentice- 
rived fhip being expired, I naturally began to 
ins of advance into the world, when I culti- 
ONS “vated a very numerous acquaintance of 
better both fexes; but ftrange to tell, in the 


of early part of my life I was ever remark- 
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ed for my domeftic attachment, always 
lent a deaf ear to amufements; and the 
follies. and vices of youth which were 
daily practifed, were foreign to my 
heart.—But alas! how foor were my 
manners and my conduct changed ! how 
foon were my fcenes of jog and felicity 
turned to dulnefs and melancholy !— 
After two years living in the moft extra- 
vagant and fuxurious manner, by {pend- 
ing contiderabiy more than my yearly 
income, which was but {mall, (owing te 
my ambition of following my acquain- 
tances in their expenfive purluits,) you 
may naturally fuppefe I foon became 
deeply involved. But however, thus 
dilagreeably fupported between hope and 
fear, and by ah unbounded flow of fpi- 
rits, | kept my affairs private for a con 
fiderable while. 

Ambug my great colletion of ladies, 
about this time, one particularly ar- 
tracted my notice, and thongh not fine 
in flacure, or handfome in face, yet her 
amiable qualifications proved a fulficient 
compenfation for that which nature had 
deprived her of, and foon recommended 
her as the objet of my affection, and 
whofe attention to me alfo, ver foon 
led me to believe I fhould enjoy with 
her the comforts of matrimony ; but 
mark at this critical moment, how my 
defign wis fruftrated, how all my efforts 
proved but in vain—my creditors were 
daily vifiting me; as often as they came, 
as often they went away, being unable 
to gratify thofe demands which extrava- 
gance and a want of conduét Had plunged 
me in. - The taylor, the thee-maker, 
the hair-drefler, and other profeflions 
were my conftant vifitants. Surely thus 
fituated, and thus diftrefled hy the me- 
naces of the one, and the frequent 
vifiting of the other, my mind was 
troubled with a thoufand conjectures; 
fuch was my ftate of mind, that my 
life became burthenfome, particularly 
when the embarrafiment of my circum- 
rftances were known, not only to thele 
of my g@fticular acquaintance, but to 
all who any knowledge of me. 
Thus’ confidering the difagreeable de- 
lemma I laboured under, and unable to 
remedy it in the leaf, fancying I had 
loft that regard which TF had fo often 
experienced trom my numetous‘acquain- 
tances, and likewife had loft that paren- 
tal affection and tendernefs, which I had 








fo often been convineed of, (my father 
= | having 
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having taken a difguft at my conduct) I 
refolved, as the only way of eafing my 
diftracted mind, to leave the town, and 
the object of my affection, my lovely 
Eliza, (for that was her name) in order 
to live as private as poffible, by which 
means I might enable myfelf to have 
made fome little remittanee to thofe of 
my creditors ; but bufinefs calling me to 
re. pr ta leo being the place I then 
fied to for fuccour) my ftay there, though 
not of fo long a duration as I imagined, 
being only three months, I was then ne- 
ceffitated to return, but was ftill deprived 
of paying any part of my debts, as the 
little cath 1 had faved through my in- 
duftry, was the only fupport I had to 
defray my ‘expences from thence to 
London, being determined {peedily to go, 
as E perceived a coolnefs in the beha- 
viour of my friends, that ftrongly told 
me of my former proceedings, which 
you may naturally fuppofe much affecé- 
ei me, as my acquaintances were the 
moft re{pectable in the place. 

Here I began to think on my Eliza, 
and unable (after my wild proceedings) 
tocbtain the embfacés of her whom I 
loved, or even the fight of her perfon, 
it was a dagger to my heart. I was loft, 
I was almoft determined to feek repofe 
in the arms of deach; but having borne 
it with patience, a little time removed 
this horrid thought from my mind, 
when, alas! without bidding her a fare- 
well, I fet off for town, but in my way 
f topped at Bath, thinking a firuation 
there might anfwer my purpofe much 
bettcr than in London: upon which I 
was refolved to try, and having pro- 
eured one; Lconceived-myfelf the happiecft 
of men; but at times the thought of 
banifhing myfe!f from the obje& of my 
heart, as well as my friends, I was loft 
to bufinefs, loft to fociety; and as it 
was in the middle of fummer, and Bath | 
at that time being very dull, I found 
qyfelf in a worfe fituation before. 
‘To proceed towards town waif fixed 
retolution, where, with @ fhillings 
in my pocket only, I foon arrived. Here 
that fear and anxiety which had fo long 
deprefied my fpirit, and rendered my 
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from my new-formed connections, whick 
amply rewarded me for that diftrefs [ 
underwent, from a gratification of thofe 
pleafures which a true fenfe of my patt 
conduét, and a firm refolution of “living 
to day as we can live to-morrow,” will 
ever keep me from again purfuing. 

a. 8. 





The ART of th STAGE, 
i Essay V. 
(Continued from p. 328.) 

[N this Effay we will confider how the 

poet muft make his decorations and 
other neceffary actions in the play 
known to the audience: and in order to 
do this we muft previoufly point out the 
difference between an epic and a dr2- 
matic poem. 

The moft effential difference between 
thefe two fpecies of writing, is that in 
the epic the poet fpeaks alone, for it 
may be faid that all the perfons he pro- 
duces make their fentiments known 
through kis mouth. It is he who en- 
forms the reader that fuch particular 
perfons made fuch difcourfes, and not 
that they come and pronounce them 
themfelves. But in the dramatic poem, 
the poet is filent, and none but the per- 
fons introduced by his, hold conver- 
fation, and during the whole of the 
action he appears no more than if the 
adiors were really the perfons they re- 
prefent. 

Therefore, in the epic poem, the poet 
conceives and executes all the defcrip- 
tions that may grace his work, and dif- 
pofes of them,-in point of time and 
place, juft as he pleafes. If he chutes to 
raife a temple or a palace, to plant a 
grove, or raife a ftorm, he frames the 
architecture, vegetates the trees, ar pre- 
duces the thunder, lightning, hail, 
and wind, according to the conceptions 
of his own fancy. If a ship be brought 
forward in a tempeft, he exprefles as he 
pleafes the horror of the fcene, the fear 


of the feamen, the cries of the ma +e. & 
a 


and the conftancy of his héro, for 
of which he chufes that part of his poem 


life burthenfome, I very foon got quit f which he thinks beft fuited to thefe, or 


of.—Here brought ftrongly to my re- 
collection, thofe days of mirth and jollity 
which I had fo often fell a facrifice to. 
Here alio { foon found thofe enjoyments 


ef life, and experienced that attention 
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other defcriptions. 
But in a dramatic poem the poet muft 
{peak by the mouth of his actors; he 


cannot empley any other means, 4 


what they omit cau me ways be prt 
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by any induftry of his. If there be a 
fhipwreck the actors muft explain it, 
and fpeak of the misfortunes of thofe 
who have been caft away, and fo every 
ornament or extraordinary action, muft 
be explained. The ancient poets have 
been very exact and judicious in this 
particular ; but our modern authors have 
committed fuch faults in this refpedt, as 
have often disfigured their plays, and 
even rendered them unnatural. 

A play may be regarded two ways. 

Firft, it is compofed to be acted by 
perfons who are to perform every thing, 
as if they were the true perfons repre- 
fented. 

Secondly, they are compofed to be 
retd by perfons, who without feeing 
them acted, can by the force of imagi- 
nation, and the force of the impreflion 
the poet gives, raife thele perfons before 
them, that they may view them with 
their minds eye. 

Now whether a play be acted or read, 
it muit be underftood by the fpectator 
and the reader. It cannot be under- 
ftood by the fpe&ator but from the ac- 
tor’s reprefentation ; and the reader can 
underfland no more than his mind re- 
ceives from the dialogue and fentiments ; 
fo that either way all the decorations, 
cloaths, or neceffary manceuvres for 
underftanding the play, muft be found in 
the dialogue recited by the adtors. 

To this it may be anfwered, that poets 
are prefent at the rehearfal of their plays, 
and inform the actors of what they are 
to do. But befide the negligence of the 
players to the directions of the author, 
how are the actors to conduct them- 
felves when the poet is not prefent? 
How fhall they know. where the fcene 
lies ; what fcenery belong to it ; or what 
cloaths are fuited to the characters, and 


fo inany other circumftance neceffary to’ 


the underftanding and ornament of the 
lay? 

The tragedies of EfchyJus were often 
acted at Athens after he was dead; and 
the fame was done by the comedies of 
Plautus, at Rome; but this certainly could 
not have been performed with proprie- 
ty, if the poet had not been careful to 
explain all things by the actors. 

t is true, that to help the dulnefs of 
fome readers, many poets have given 
marginal notes in their printed works, 
to explain what is not faid in the play, 


as, “* here appears a temple open,” | 
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“ the king whifpers his favourite, &c.’* 


but in all thefe notes it is the poet, that 
fpeaks what he fhould not do in a dra- 
matic poem, and when done muft in- 
terrup® the reader in the midft of 
paffions, dividing his application, and 
diffipating thofe ideas which he had pre- 
vioufly imbibed for underftanding and 
relifhing the play. 

Something more may be faid—— 

A play ought to be compoled with fo 
much art, and the actors fhould fpeak 
in fuch a manner, that it fhould not be 
neceflary.to mark the the diftinctions of 
the acts or-fecenes, or fo much to give 


| the names of the characters; to prove 


which we need only confider, that whea 
an actor enters on the ftage, the poct 
does not appear to tell his name, but it 
mutt be made known by himfelf, or fome 
other of the players. In fome plays 
however three acts often pafs over, be- 
fore the audience know the name of the 
chief actor, and that without any appa- 
rent neceflity ; for even where he appears 
in difguife, it is neceffary the audience 
fhould know he is fo. 

In this particular, the ancients have 
been fo accurate, that a reader of com- 
mon underftanding, on perufing a tra« 
gedy of Sophocles, or Euripedes, or a 
comedy of Terence, or Plautus, with- 
out title, diftintionymames of the actors, 
or diftinGtion of the characters, to make 
either them, or the feparation of the acts 
or fcenes known, would difcover the 
name, quality, equipage, drefs, gefture 
and interefts of all thofe whofpeak ; the 
place of the fcene, the decorations of the 
flage, and all that can make any part 
of the theatrical action. Then there can 
be no doubt that every drama, which 
does not thus make all things known to 
the reader, is certainly defective. 

To execute a perfeét drama there are 
many ingenious artifices neceflary. Such 
words muft be given to the actor as may 
be a reafonable pretence for him to ex- 
plain what is neceflary for underftanding 
of the fubject, and the following ex- 
amples may ferve ag guides. 

Sometimes the furprize of an actor is 
an agreeable way of conveying the in- 
formation. So in_Plautus’s Curculie, 
Palinurus is furprifed to fee Phadromus 
come out of his houfe before day, with 
flambeaux and fervants loaden wit! 
bottles of wine. 

Sometimes one actor employs the 
gua eorm: 
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eompaffion, which one fellow creature 
ouglit to have for another: as in Buri- 
pides, where Eleétra makes it known to 
the audience, that her brother By be- 
fore the gates of his palace, wrapped up 
in his cloak, and tormenting himfclf 
with his own thoughts. 

Raillery may likewife be made'a me- 
dium of fuch information: Inthe Tri- 
nummus of |'laurus, Charmidis defcrib- 
ing the great broad brimmed hat of a 
cheat, difguifed as a Hidier, fays, “ I 
believe this fellow is of the race of the 
tuaditools, for he is all head.” 

Thefe will ferve for examples, which 
an ingenious mind will never be at a 
Jofs to apply and multiply. But there 
are two things indifpenfible, and which 
an author fhould never forget, being 
effential to the underftanding of the 
play. Thefe are the time winch the 
poet gives to the theatrical action, and 
the place where the icene Js laid. 

The ancients have practifed this with 
fo mich art, tat thole who read their 
lays generally pals it unnoticed at firft. 
Bice opens his Amphytrio, at the 
end of that long night which Jupiter 
had made, on purpole to come and vilit 
Alemena, before fhe was brought to bed 
of Hercules. This appears clearly from 
the difcourfe of Scfias, who complains, 


in the very firft fcene, of the length of 


the night, and fays, he ** believes Au- 
rora has taken a cup too much, and 
cannot wake foon enough;’’ and the 
play ends before dinner, as appears by 
the order, which Jupiter under the thape 
of Amphytrio gives Sofias, to invite 
Belpharo ; for after this order, the events 
fucceeeach other with fuch rapidity, 
that it is plain all the intrigues which 
perplexed Amphytrio are firft folved and 
mace open. 

‘The jame author has been as atten- 
tive in deferibing the place of his fcene ; 
and fo has Ariftophartes and Sophocles. 

It very often happens, however, that 
things are not explained juft as they are 


done, but a good while after, as may | 


anfwer the purpofe of the poet ; but it is 
certain a play is imperfect unlefs every 
thing that appears even in the decora- 
tions 1s fully explained ; that the fubje 
fhould be judicioufly joined with the 
place, and the action with the incidents, 
jo as to give the drama fymmetry and 
ornameat in all its parts. 


(To be continued. 
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Orizinal Letters of Mr, Lawrence Sterne. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS 
OF 
Mr. LAWRENCE STERWE, 


(Continued from p. 300.) 





To L/q- 


Monday evening. 

Y OU have hit my fancy moft won- 
derfully, in the account you have 
given me. of Lady ; the Juno 
character not only prevails, but abfo- 





lutely predominates. The Minerwa qua- 
lites are all fecondary,—and as to any 
Cyprian apofitions, I know nothing 
about them. 


She certainly poffeffes a very good 
underftanding, and is not without at- 
tainments; but both the one and the 
other derive all their confequence frem 
her manners. She has fomewhiat of an 
impericus difpofition, which would be 
either filently defpiied by fome, or vio- 
lently oppofed by others, if the did not 
give a grace to it that annihilates any 
unpleafant fenfation that might attempt 
to rife in the breafl of a by-flander, or 
which is better, by-fitter: but this is not 
all, for it calls forth alfo that kind of 
refpeiful fubmiffion, which does not 
leflen us in our own opinion for having 

ractifed ir. 

I never, in my life, felt the merit of 
exterior decoration fo much as in my 
converfations and communications with 
this Lady: and I really do not know any 
pofition, in the prefent fchool of fafhion, 
where a young man might learn fo much 
as in her drawing room, or, without 
meaning any mifchievous equivoque, her 
drefling room.—lIt is really no commen 
fatisfaction to me to reflect that my 
young friend is an E/evé of fuch an im- 
ftructrefs. 

There is atime and circumftance of 
life, and that period and circumftance 
are now yours, when nothing but the 
eafy fociety, and little tender friendthips 
of an accomplifhed woman are wanting 
to render a character complete: — and 
without faying a word more than J think 
on the bufinefs,—-J cannot but exprels 
my fatisfaStion that you are in fuch 
hands as will probably produce the very 
effects which fo fincere a friend as my- 
felf can wifh and defire. 

It has ever been a maxim with mé, 

fincg 
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fince I knew any thing of the world, 
that we are all of us as much in want of 
a ichoolmiftre!s at the finith, as we do 
at the commencement of our education, 
And as you are fo fortunate as to have 
Lady —to teach you the Horn- 
hook of high life, you will bid fair to 
$pell it and put it to; ether, {fo as to be- 
come the charm of all foc iety:—and you 
will lofe, what I fo much with you to 
jofe, the attention to one, and the neg-} 
Ject of the many; which, though these | 
may be fomething amiable in the prin 
ciple, is not adapted to the general in- 
tercourfe of life. 
Lady M F 
bufinefs, and Lady C——- I am care is | 
ready to do it—fo ‘that in fuch a foil, in 
fuch a feafon, and with fuch cultivations, 
what has not partial friendfhip a right | 
to expect. And now what can I do 
better than leave you in fuch good and 
excellent company, and defire you, in 
return to prefent my refpectful compli- 
ments to them all, and to receive your- 
{elf the moft cordial regard of 
Your very fincere and affectionate, 
L. STERNE. 








_-_ -- 
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Sunday morning. 
T F you wifh to have the reprefentation 
of my {pare, meagre-form—which, 
by the bye, is not worth the canvas it 
mut be painted on—you fhall be moft 
welcome to it; and I am happy in the 
reflection, that when my bones fhall be 
laid low, there may be any refemblance 
of me, which may recal my image to 
your friendly and fympathizing recol- 
ection. 

But you muft mention the bufinefs to 
Reynolds yourtelf; for I will tell you why 
T cannot. He has already painted a very 
excellent portrait of me, which, when I 
went to pay him for, he defired me to 
accept, as a tribute, to ufe his own ele- 
gant and flattering expreffion, that his 
heart wifhed to pay to my genius. That 
man’s way of thinking and manners, are 
at leaft equal to his pencil. 

You fee, therefore, the delicacy of my 
fituatir om, as well as the necefflity, if the 
genius of Reynolds is to be employed in 
the bufinefs, of your taking it entirely 
upon yourfelf. Or if your Friendly i im- 
patience, which you exprefs with fo 
much kindnefs, will let you wait till we 
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make our tour to Bath, your favourite 
Gainfborough may do the deed. 

Or why not your little friend Co/waeys 
who is rifing fait into fame and fortunes 
But be it as you pleafe, and arrange ic 
according to your own fancy. * 

At all ¢ events, I fhall treat myfelf wher 
I get to Rome with my own bufto, if 

Nollikens does not make a demand foe 
it that may be inconfifient with my Ex- 
chequer. The ftatuary decorations of 
my grandfather the Archbithop’s monu- 
ment, in the Cathedral at York, which 
you admire fo much, have given births 
I believe to this whim of mine; and this 


might forward | piece of maible, which my vanity—for 


‘Tet it be vanity if you p! leafe deftines 
‘for myfelf, may be placed by the hand 
of friendthip, and by yours per haps, near 
mv grave—and fo much for that. 

But L was born for digreffions, and I 
itherefore, tell you at once, not rafhly, 
or prematurely, but with all due fobriety 
and reflection, that Lord is of a 
low, bafe, pimping nature. If he had 
been nothing but a fool I fhould have 
faid—H awe mercy upon him: but he has 
juft underftanding fufficient to make him 
anfwerable for what he does, and net 
fufficient to perceive the fuperiority of 
what is great over what is little. —I€ 
ever that man rifes into a good or a no- 
ble action, I would be bound to be con- 
fidered as a retailer of. fcandal, and an 
ill-natured man, as long as I live, and as 
long as my memory lives; but no more 
of him I befeech you—and the hour tells 
me to write no more of any thing, forl 
muft haften where I ought to have. been 
half an hour ago—God blefs you, and 
believe me, wherever I am, to be 

Moft fincerely yours, 
L. STERNE, 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF 
Curetien Baron pe Wo trr. 


THis philofopher was born at Breflaw 
in 1679. His father, a man of let- 
ters, early difcovered in him the marks 
of a great mind, and fent him, in 1699» 
to the univerfity of Jena. 
Having finithed his ftudies, he went to 
Leipfic, in £702, to take his degrees, 
and diftinguifbed himfelf there, by a dif- 





fertation on the manner of we oi 
lofop ye 
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lofophy. His method was borrowed in 
part from Defcartes. 

‘The univerfiry of Halle having called 
him from Leipfic to a profefforfhip of 
mathematics, he accepted it, and per- 
fermed the duties of it with general ap- 


Phenomenoz. 


The works of Wolff are accufed of 
being too diffufe. ** He has drowned,” 
fays an illuftrious author, ‘* he has ftifled 
the fyftem of Leibnitz in an heap of 
trafhy books, or drowned it in a deluge 
of words.” What principally appears in 





plaufe for many years 


But having at i 


the writings of this philolopher is his 


Jength drawn on himfelf the doctors of , method. 


| 
theology, he was obliged by an order of | 





the court, which had been prejudiced | ~ 
againit him, to quit the city almoit ig- A~CURIOUS PHENOMENON 
nominiowdly. | Related, by James Sr. Joun, M.D 
However, this difgrace enly augment- | 7 J Joun, M. D, 
| 


ed his reputation and acquired him the | 
greater honours ~ He obtained at Mar- | 
purgh, a profeflorfhip of mathematics 
and philofophy ; and was a fort tme 
alter, named honorary proteflor in the 


I HAVE fometimes obferved a phe- 
nomenon to take place during the 


| putrefaction of human bodies, and which 


[ cannot but think of great importance 


to be inquired into and known. ‘This ° 


academy of {ciences of Peterfburgh; af- | is the exhalation of a particular gas, 


terwards admitted a member of the a- | 


| which isthe molt adtive and dreadful of 


cademy of iciences of Paris; and /inally | all corrofive poifons, and produces moft 
counlellor of regency by the king of | fudden and terrible eflects upon a living 


Sweden. He was offered the place ot 


; creature. ‘This I have more than once 


prefident, even of the academy ot Pe- | have had an opportunity of remarking 


terfburgh, but he refufed it. 

The king of Pruflia, Frederick W1- 
liam the Firft, who wasthen alive, fhook 
off the prejudices with which he had 
been infpired againft Wolff, aud made 


two attempts to prevail on him to return | 


to Halle, but in vain. 

Finally, after Frederiek’s death, his 
fuccefior to the crown, who had a great 
ejleem for Wolff, and for his works, 
which he had ftudied, had not reigned 
many days till he recalled him to Halle, 
with the titles of privy-couiellor, vice 
chancellor, and profeffor of laws. He 
elevated him afterwards to the dignity 
et chancellor; and the elector of Ba- 
varia, during the time he held the vi- 
carage of the empire, promoted him to 
the rank of baron of it, without the phi- 
lofopher’s having either fought for or 
expected it. Crowned with fame and 
efteem, as he deferved to be, he died on 
the gth of April, 1754, in the 76th year 
of his age. 

The principal works of this philofo- 

her, and which are very numerous, are, 
a Courfe of Mathematics, the moft com- 
oer that has ever been produced; a 

itionary of Mathematics ; a Theore- 
tical and Practical Philofophy, in twenty 
three volumes; Principles of the Rights 
of Nature and of Perfons; finally, his 
Logic, or Thoughts on the Force of the 
Human Underfianding on its Right and 
Ule in the Scarch of Truth, 


|in the diffecting room of M. Andravi, 
| at Paris. I know that the carbonic acid 
| gas, produced by the combuftion of 
‘charcoal, from liquors in fermentation, 
and by the refpiration in animals, as well 
| as all other elaftic fluids, except vital 
air, is incapable of fuftaining life; but 
the aeriform fluid, which ts exhaled at 
certain times from animal bodies in pu- 
trefaction is infinitely more noxious than 
any elaitic fluids as yet difcovered; for 
}it not only is incapable of fuflaining 
| life, in the abfence of vital air, but is 
| dreadfully deleterious, and does not at 
| all feem to abate of its corrofive pro- 
perty, even in the prefence of the at- 
mofpherical fluid. <o that it is utterly 
dangerous to approach a body in this 
| fate of putrefaction. . I have known 
| gentleman, who by flightly touching the 
| inteftine of a human body, beginning 
| to liberate this corrofive gas, Was affect- 
| ed with a violent inflammation, which, in 
a very fhort ipace of time, extended up 
| almoft the entire of his arm, producing 
| an extenfive ulcer of the moft foul and 
frightful appearance, which continued 
for feveral months and reduced him to 
a miferable ftate of emaciation. He 
then went to the fouth of France, but 
whether he died, or efcaped with the 
lofs of his arm, | have not been able to 
learn. I have known a celebrated pro- 
feffor who was attacked with a violent 
| inflammation of the nares and faucet, 
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from which he with difficulty recovered, 
by ftooping for an inftant over a body, 
which was beginning to give forth this 
deleterious fluid. 





PARTRIDGE SHOOTING, 
Or, the firft of September. 
A RHAPSODY. 


| Have drawn blood ! in extreme hafte 
my gun is charged again, and I move 


on with pleafing trepidation—The par- + ith, indifference in any purfuit o 


tridge whirls from the pointer’s nofe, 
and | take more certain aim but draw- 
ing the trigger I difcover that m my 
hafte I had torgot to prime, 

Now with my eyes only I purfue the 
happy fugitive ; and this fo-occupies my 
thoughts that difappointment cannot find 
admittance ; befides, I exult in the re- 
flection, that had my piece gone off ! 
fhould moft certainly have killed my 
bird; and while I am engaged in ex- 
ultatiop, and in priming, the remainder 
of the covey takes wing and points the 
direction, we mnift fellow. 

We now proceed, beating each field 
with unrelaxing diligence; we try fwathe 
oats, or wheat, or barley flubbles; then 
look the clover; or turnips fre more 
likely : in fhort, each piece of land we 
enter gives frefh hopes. We are fure 
they muft be there; but having beat 
this field and that in vain, we have bet- 
ter founded hope of finding in the next 
adjoining ; nor does expectation droop 
beneath repeated difappointment; at 
length the dogs are certain in the tur- 
nips, and we approach with ardour 
heightened by delay. 

Tis now a fport{man only can relith 
what I feel. The dogs ftand immove- 
able as blocks ef ftone, and the heart 
beats with rapture at the 2pproaching 
moment, while I cautioufly examine 
whether I have primed or not. 

At length a partridge arifes with 
tuftling noife and fpreads ‘his wings— 
my well aimed gun quickly ftops him 
in his flight and kills him on the fpot. 

This is the moment which a novice 
in the field would think the higheft 
pitch of joy; but he is miftaken, the 
pesterr ceafes with the victory; the 
ifelefs animal is negligently thrown into 
the bag, and al the cagernefs of hafty 
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charging is repeated, left other birds 
thould rife while I am unprepared, 
Thus the happinels of fporting, like 
that of every other object, is more in 
expeciation than enjoyment; and hav- 
ing confined my i!luftration to the coun- 
try gentlemen, or fportfmen, let none 
wha ever drew 2 trigger at a’partridge, 
prefume to judge of extacies which they 
may think over-rated; bit let them 
remember that energy, even in triflers 
is neceflary to conititute felicity in active 
paminds; and that he who feeks happinefs 
P tie, 
will never find it ; he mult be in earneft 
whatever he undertakes, and what ke 
does he muft do heartily. 
ANONYMOUS. 








ANTIQUITY. 


4A Defcription of ancient Baths at 
Nifones, /ubpofed to have been ereBed 
by AGRIPPA. 





T HE form of thefe baths was that of 

a fquare. In the center of this 
|{quare was a fquare bafement, with a 
moft rich parapet or baluftrade; four 


ines at each corner of this, and one 


| other larger in the middle, fo placed for 
‘columns or flatues. ‘Three fides of 
' this bath were covered in with a colon- 
\nade portico, there were two circular, 
and one {quare recefs. The fide next the 
refervoir, which fapplied the bath, was 
uncovered, as was the whole {pace all 
round between the portico and the cen= 


tial bafements. 





A cwrious INSCRIPTION. 


The following curious infcription is 





on a ftone at Nifmes. 


Futcur 
Divom 
ConDITUM. 





It appears to have belonged to an 
altar, raifed on a {pot of ground which 
had been ftruck by lightning. This 
ground was confidered as facred, an 
altar was raifed over it; but the altar 
was perforated, and the facred {pot ree 





mained open to the heavens. 
Foo 
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pounds a year. 
.mance, manly perfon, and elegant man- 


‘procuring him an eafy admiffion isco all 


however withftood the force of their 


~ which were deftroyed ‘on his account ; 


_ grined at Milbank’s conduc, as his Jord- 
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TOO WICKED psy HALF. 
[ Embellifhed with a fine Engraving.) 
GIR Francis Milbank, by the death of 
his father, became poflefled of a ba- 
ronetage, anda fortune of eight thoufand 


He was then at theage 
of twenty-five, of a handfome counte- 


ners. Such qualities could not fail of 


polite circles, and of infuring him a 
pleafing reception from the ladies ; many 
of whom was eager to have him enrolled 
iu the litt of her admirers. Milbank 


charms, and their wiles, not that he was 
infufceptible of the power of beauty, 
for numberlefs were the reputations 


To Wicked by. Half, 


| 





but the tender influences of love were | 
yet as ftrangers to his breaft, and with | 


_a firm, periuafion that one ott 


the confidant of his paffion. They werg 
now arrived at the tavern, and made 
acquainted with a bett which had heen 
fome time depending, namely, that fir 
Richard Dather had betted lord Rattle 
10,000 guineas that he (fir Richard) 
would break every lamp and window in 
the ftreet: the wager was excepted, and 
fir Richard and his companions were 
fallying forth to put it into execution, 
as our hero and his friend entered. Dif. 
fuafives were ufed, but without effea, 
and fir Francis accompanied them. Sir 
Richard inftantly began his operations, 
which brought the watch upon him: his 
companions, who looking upon them- 
felves bound in honour to protect him, 
rufhed to his affiflance; the rattles were 
let of, watchmen and conflables poured 
in from every quarter, and the engage- 
ment became general. Victory at length 
declared in favour of the watch, and 
our hero amongffthe reft was carried 


woman was as good as another, he roved | before the conftable of the nighr. 


uncontrouled through the regions of 
ms 
blils. 


have moft contermned his power. —So it 
fared with our hero, who at length irre- 


Men of rank and fortune had not 


Love generally rages with moft } much to fear from jufliee: upon coming 
 defpotic tyranny in thote fouls which | down in a pretty handfome fum, they 


were all difcharged.. Milbank’s whole 
attention was ndw taken up in laying 


trievably furrendered his heart to the , {chemes for the accomplifhment of his 


charms ot Lonifa, wife ro an officer of 
trsall fortune in the guards. ‘This beau- 
tifuly woman he firft faw at lady Mel- 
ville’s rout. _He attached himfelf to her 
m avery particular manner during the 
whole evening, to the no imail vexation 
of every woman in the room. Lord 
Melville himfclf was alfo greatly cha- 


thip had. long conceived a very violent 
paflion for the lady, whofe hufband was 
a diftant relation of the Melville family, 
and in fome meaiure dependent upon his 
jiordhhip. 

When Milbank returned to his houfe, 
he threw himfelf on a couch, and indulg- 
ed alternately the moft poignant defpair, 
and the moft pleating hopes. At length 
he refolyed to purfue every poffible means 
towards the gratification of his paffion, 
aud juft as Siked formed this refolution, 
Tom: Carelefs, one: of his bottle-com- 
panions, rufhed into the room, and infift- 
ed on his accompanying him to a tavern, 
where there was afflembled a knot of 
choice {pirits, Milbank im vain endea- 
voured to excufe himfelf, but Carelefs 
picvailed, aud in their way was made 





| 


~ > 
. 


wifhes ; he confulted Carelefs, and thet 
faithful friend one morning, meeting 
him in the Park, told him that captain 
Sandford (Louifa’s hufband) had by forme 
accident difcovered lord Melville’s paf- 
fion for hts wife, and had refolved that 
very night to take her into the country. 
‘© Now, faid Carelefs, if we can devile 
fome ftratagem to keep him in town, 
you may meet the fair run-away upon 
the road, and [ think I need not beltow 
any time in inftructing a man of your 
gallantry how to proceed with her.”’ 

Milbank accepted the propolal of his 
infamous friend. with joy: he left the 
detention of Sandford to Carelefs, and 
immmediately commenced preparations 
for his journey. ) 

Night, which he waited for with 
impatience, at length arrived, and hav- 
ing armed himfelf with a brace of piftols 
and a hanger, he, according to the in- 
formation of his fpies, fet off, and kept 
about a quarter of a mile behind the 
chaife, attended by two of his fer- 
vants. 

The clock ftruck two, as they came to 


part of the road where they were not 
likely 
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fikely to meet with interruption.— Mil- 
bank rode up to the carriage, and com- 
manding the driver to ftop, approached 
the lady, who at once fuppofing him to 
be one of thofe gentlemen who raife a 
livelihood by collecting the fuperfluities 
of travellers, held out her parfe, but 
fhe was foon undeceived in that point, 
by his acquainting her with his name, 
and apologifing for the rafhnefs of his 
conduct, laying tlie blame to the ardour 
of his paffion. 

Louifa perceiving the horror of her 
fituation. refolved (as force would have 
been vain) to diffemble, and the ** hoped 
if his love was as fiucere as he pretended, 
that he would condefcend to be her 
guard from the dangers of the road.” 
He told her ¢* that was a fituation which 
a monarch might envy, but that at pre- 
fent there was no need of it, as he had 
a feat within half a mile of, where they 
then were, and which was entirely at 
her fervice. 

Louifa faw the confequences of com- 
plying with this propofal in too juft a 
light, not to refufe it in the molt refo- 
lute manner, on which Milbank threw 
off the mafk of refpe&t which he had 
‘hitherto affumed, and commanding the 
poftillion on pain of inftant death, to 
turn up the lane on the left hand; he 
placed one of his fervants at each fide 
of the chaife, and feated himfelf in it 
by the lady, who now gave vent to her 
defpair in the moft violent fhrieks. while 
he in vain attempted to footh her. ‘They 
had not however proceeded fary when 
the chaife was fuddenly ftopped by three 
horfemen, who by the light of the moon, 
which fhone remarkably bright, Mil- 
bank difcerned to be captain Sandford, 
lord Melville, and a footman of his lord- 
fhip’s. He immediately quitted the chaife, 
and mounting his horfe, rode up to the 
affailants, and difcharged a piftol at the 
unfortunate Sandford, who inftantly fell, 
and expired without fpeaking a word. 
He then paid the fame compliment to 
lord Melville, but happily without effeet, 
and before he had time to draw his 
couteau, he was brought to the ground 
by a bullet from his lordthip, which 
lodged in his breaft. Being now dif- 
abled, he was eafily taken; his fer- 
vants had fecured themfelves by flight, 
gat the beginning of the engagement. 
Lord Melville having nothing further 
Surr. 1788. 
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to apprehend, ordered the driver to re- 
turn to Uxbridge, which they had left 
about five miles behind them. 

‘The violence of Milbank's contend- 
ing paffions, more than the wound he 
had received, contributed to throw him 
into a fever, which the phyfician who 
attended him pronounced mortal. 

On hearing this tremendous fentence, 
the horrors of remorfe took pofleflion of 
his foul, and he defired to have fome 
converfation with Lord Melville. This 
requeft, from a dying man, his lordfhip 
could not refufe; and having placed 
Mrs. Sandford under the care of proper 
attendants, he repaired to Milbank’s 
chamber, who after forgiving him his 
death, and hoping for the fame mercy 
from heaven for the murder of the unfor- 
tunate Sandford, begged to knew by what 
means they had dilcovered his defigns. 

Lord Melville informed him, that his 
valet being in the Park when he (Mill- 
bank) and Carelefs met, had overheard 
their converfation, and on his return ac- 
quainted him with the particulars, which 
he communicated to captain Sandford, 
who had juft received a chailenge from 
a perfon whom he could not recollect 
ever having feen or heard of, much lefs 
affronted. 

On confulting, they immediately con- 
cluded the challenge to be the trick of 
Carelefs to detain him in town till next 
morning, the time at which his fup- 
pofed antagonift was to meet him in 
Hyde Park. The meffenger was wait- 
ing for an anfwer, which Sandford re- 
turned, promifing to keep the appoint- 
ment. JIhey then concerted meafures, 
and learning by their fpy when the ba- 
ronet fat off, they followed him at fome 
diftance ; the fequel is known, except 
that the lady has remained ever fince in 
{trong hyfterics. 

Milbahk was much affeéted at this 
account, and foon after becoming de- 
lirious, his fever carried him off in two 
days. Lord Melville ftood his trial for 
the murder of Milbank, and was ho- 
nourably acquitted. Sir Francis Mil- 
bank's title and fortune devolved to a 
fecond coutin; and lady Melville dying 
in about two years after, Mrs. Sand- 
ford was prevailed upon to beflow her 
hand upon lord Melville, who now he- 
came the legal proteftor of her ho- 


nour. 
31 CURIOUS 
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CURIOUS REMARKS 


on WRITING. 
To whom we are indebted for this 


admirable and ufeful difcovery does 
not appear. There feems reafon tocon- 
clude, from the books which Moles has 
writen, that among the Jews, and pro- 
bably among the Egyptians, leticrs had 
been invented prior to his age. 

The univerial tradition among the 
ancients is, that they were firft imported 
into Greece by Cadmus, the Pheeni- 
cian, wao, according to the common 
fyflem of chronology, was contemporary 
with Jofhua, but, according to Sir aac 
Newton’s fyflem, contemporary with 
king David. 

As the Phenicians are not known to 
have been the inventors of any art or 
fcience, though by means of their exten- 
five commerce, they propagated the dif- 
coveries made by other nations, the 
moft probable and natural account of 
the origin of alphabetical characters is, 
that they took rife in Egypt, the firlt 
civilized kingdom of which we have any 
accounts, and the great fource of art 
and polity among the ancients. In that 
country the favourite ftudy of heirogly- 
phical charafters had directed much at- 
rention to the art of writing. Their 
hieroglyphics are known to have been 
intermixed with abbreviated fymbols, 
and arbitrary marks, not for things 
merely, but for founds. Accordingly, 
Plato (nm Phaedra) exprefsly attributes 
the invention of letters to Theuth or 
‘Thoth, the Fgyptian, who is fuppofed 
fo be the Hermes, or Mercury, of the 
Greeks. Cadmus himfelf, though he 
pafled trom !heeniciay as feveral of the 


antients have affirmed, was originally of 


Thebes’ in Egypt. Molt probably 
Mofes carried with him the Egyptian 
tetters into the land of Canaan, ard 
there being adopted by the Pheenicians, 
who inhabited part of that country, they 
were tranfmitted into Greece. 

It is curious to oblerve, that the let- 
ters, which we ufe at this day, can be 
traced back to the alphabet of Cadmus. 
The Roman alphabet, which obtains 
with us and molt of the European na- 
tions, is plainly formed on the Greek, 
with a few variations. And all learned 
men obferve, that the Greek charadters, 
cipecially according to the manney in 
which they are formed in the oldeft in- 
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The Odferver. 


feriptions, have a remarkable ¢onformi+9 
with the Hebrew or Samaritan charac - 
ters, which, it is agreed, are the fame 
with the Pheenician, or the alphabet of 
Cadmus It the Greek characters are 
inverted from left to right, according to 
the Phetnician and [lebrew manner of 
writing, they will appear to be nearl 

the fame. Befides the conformity of fi- 
gure, the names, or denominations of 
letters, alpha, beta, gamma, &c. and the 
order in which they are arranged jn all 
the feveral alphabets, Phoenician, He- 
brew, Greek and Roman, agree fo much 
as to amount to a demonfiration that 
they were all originally derived from 
the fame fource. ‘The letters were all 
firft written from the right hand to the 
leit. and this manner of writing ob- 
tained among the Affyrians, Pheenicians, 
Arabians and Hebrews: and from feme 
very old infcriptions it appears to have 
obtained alfo among the Greeks. Af. 
terwards the Greeks adopted the me- 
thod of writing their lines alternately 
from the left to the right, called bouftro- 
phedon. At Jength, however, the mo- 
tion from the left hand to the right, be- 
ing found more natural and commodi- 
ous, the practice of writing in this di- 
rection, prevailed threughout all the 
countries of Europe. 
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The OBSERVER. 
Number CLXXViII. 
“s M4¥ my child have good health 


and good face,”’ was the anfwer 
of an Indian toa miffionary, when the 
fant firft drew breath—and in his un- 
tutored prayer we find the two greateft 
bleffings of human life.— 

Health is the moft valuable gift nature 
can beftow. Riches, honours, pleaiure, 
nay even wifdom, are of infinitely lefs 
value than this tranfcendent bleffing; aud 
without, muft ceafe to be of any value. 

What are riches to the man who fuf- 
fers under bodily infirmities? What are 
honours to the wretch condemned to 
how! out his fife in the anguifh of 
difeafe ? What is pleafure to him, whofe 
fickening palled with tedious hours of 
pain, loaths the name of joy? Or, what 
is wifdom to the unhappy iufferer, who 
feels his brain ung with the fymptoms 
of approaching lunacy? How muft the 
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weak and watking fkeleton, doomed t 
mifery, intailed perhaps by the vices of 
a parent, view the beafts of the field? 
When he fees them frifking in mirth and 
{porting with jolity, muft he not fcorn 
his own mental fuperiority, and regret 
that nature created him of greater than 
thefe to make him more unhappy? 

But, whatever may be faid in favour 
of good health, it may be objected that 
much can be faid in favour of a good 
face, from its little value in comparifon 
of many other bleffings that the Indian 
wight have withed for his fon. 

But, it muft be allowed, that though 
aman or woman with a bad face may 
poffefs a thoufand other real advantages, 
yet they may all be long unknown, 
whereas a good face is not only an ex- 
cellent pleader in its owner’s favour ; but 
is an argument ever ready to prefent it- 
felf, ftrongly feconding all others that 
can be. offered. Periuafive fentences 
flow with double grace from a graceful 
lip, and the majefty of a frown is tre- 
mendoufly awful when it appears on a 
beautiful forehead. A commanding 
{weetnefs of countenance ‘is not flight 
or momentary in its effects; it is a plea 
that finks deep into the heart, and makes 
a lafting impreffion. Socrates, the wifeft 
of the Grecian philofophers, called beau- 
ty a pleafing tyranny; and Plato digni- 
fied it with the peculiar name of Na- 
ture’s unbounded privilege, and was of 
opinion, that the eyes could not be turn- 
ed upon a beautiful perfon without the 
affections being engaged. But Ariftotle 
gaes beyond all this; he fays the beau- 
tiful have a native right to command ; 
that next to the deities, they are the moft 
venerable and moft adorable of beings ; 
and carry an authority about them, 
which none but the blind have ever been 
known to difpute. Indeed the greateft 
men have heen obliged to the charms 
of an elegant and commanding form. 
Cyrus, Alexander and Ceefar, have many 
times experienced the worth of it as a 
blefling—but the great Scipio more than 
all. 

Beauty and goodnefs are often united, 
and in many languages are expreffed by 
the fame term. A perfeét and elegant 
form may be confidered the Creator's 
image flamped favourably upon us, and 
indicating that we fhould act worthily 
and not dilgrace it. ‘The perfeétly pro- 
portioned and elegantly formed human 


The Ovferver. 
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body is the moft lovely objet of crea- 
tion, and moft exprefles the greatnefs 
and goodnefs of Providence. Nothifty 
can be more worthy admiration than the 
beauties of the face. Nothing more 
amazing than the endlefs variety dif- 
played in the difpofition of the fame fet 
of features in different countenances. 
Neither is this more wonderful than 
convenient. It was even neceflary that 
we might be able to diftinguifh one an- 
ether, without which a confufion worfe 
than that of Bable muft enfue, and per- 
haps the abfolute extirpation of the hu- 
man race! 

How amazing, therefore, is the wif- 
dom and goodnefs of the Almighty! in 
thus forming our faces, thus to diffufe 
the charms of human nature! for in this 
lovely part of our compolition, the foul, 
even without the ule of language, can 
exprefs her various paffions. Her terror 
fhews itfelf more forcibly than by words, 
in a univerfal unaffected palenefs. Here 
joy proclaims its triumphs in a general 
glow and livelinefs. And here love 
beams forth its pleafures in {miles and 
dimples, from fparkling eyes and ruby 
lips—Let us then conclude, with the 
Indian, that good health, and a good 
face, are beyond all the other good things 
of this life. 


To the OBSERVER, 


SIR, 


AS I conceive it to be part of your 
office-to fuperintend the manners of the 
people who inhabit this metropolis and 
its vicinity; I requeft you will take a 
view of the Dog and Duck gardens, in 
St. George’s Fields, which have been 
again licenfed by the magiftrates of 
Surrey, whether properly or not, I fhall 
leave to your judgment. 


Yours, 
AMBULATOR. 


The OssErver has taken the advice 
of his correfpondent Ambulator; he has 
vifited the gardens, and muft confefs he 
faw no greater impropriety of conduct 
there, than he has obferved in every 
other place of public entertainment. 
The company it is true was motley, but 
their manners were inoffenfive. ere 
were many viétims to peffion, but in be- 
haviour they were equally modeft as at 
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o her places. There were Jews, but as 
well behaved as the Chriftians—and as 
to the mufic, furely there can be no en- 
tertainment more innocent. 





To the Editor of the Town and Country 
' Magazine. 
SIR, 

Several of your readers will be obliged 
by an infertion of the enclofed in 
hopes of receiving an explanation 
from fome of your ingenious corre- 
fpondents. SCEPTIC. 


There is now ta be feen at Mr. Job 
‘Smith’s, at the Wrefilers in Yarmouth, 


A STRANGE AND WONDERFUL 
PROPHET. 


HE is neither the wandering Jew, nor | 


an old Levite, nor the fon of Noah; 
for before they were he was: the holy 


{criptures make mention of him, He | 


knoweth not his own parents, nor ever 
jucked his mother’s breaft. His beard 
js as red as vermillion. He goes bare- 
footed like a grey friar. He never wears 
a hat. His coat is neither woven, 
knitted, nor dyed, ’tis neither fpun nor 
made with hands; neither is it filk, hair, 
linnen, nor woolen, yet of a moft beau- 
tiful colour and glofs. 
ftrong drink, and his diet is very mode- 
rate. He takes no money, if offered him, 
as he fets not the leaft value on the ho- 
nours and titles of the world, for the 
moft part chufing rather to live in a 
barn than ¢n the moft fumptuous palace. 
Though in the moft extreme old age 
he walks boldly without either flick or 
fword, yet marches directly in the face 
of his enemies. He is very frequently 
abufed by his very neareft friends and 
relations; yet he takes it patiently, not- 
withftanding he is endued with the 
trucit courage, and is of a temper the 
moft vindiftive and furious. He lets all 
men alone with their religien, and never 
yet was known to utter a fingle fyl!lable 
in reproach of any one form of worfhip. 
The proteftants are his greateft enemies, 
and of thefe the Englith are more re- 
markably fo than any nation in the 
world. He has been fee by five thou- 
fand perfons in Yarmouth, who are all 
well fatisfied, and ready to atteft the 





A foort Account of Fofeph Borowlafky. 


of him, he never in his whole life had 
one female enemy. He fleeps in no bed, 
but either fitting or ftanding. He is an 
excellent pattern for mankind on ac- 
count of his very great watchfulnefs, 
Men of every nation in the werld un- 
derftand his language. Poor women 
have all the reafon in the world to rejoice 
that fuch 3 prophet is now in England, 
to fet before the eyes of their jottith 
hufbands fuch an excellent pattern of fo- 
briety, temperance, and vigour; and at 
the fame time fuch a remarkable regard 
to the propagation of his fpecies, that it 
is well known he has had at leaft ‘forty 
fons and daughters by one female, 
though he has generally five or fix in 
his train. Both men and women that 
will follow his example, may live toa 
yery great age. Le is neither whig nor 
tory, yet is exceedingly beloved by men 
of all denominations. He denies no part 
of the Chriftian religion, and though he 





He drinks no | 


fame. What is extremely remarkable 





never yet faid one word in its favour, 
has by his perfuafive voice attefted the 
| truth of it, and drawn tears from the 
eyes of his audience, though compofed 
chiefly of Jews, who difbelieve the dir 
vine authority of it. People daily flock 
to him, and are convinced that he is no 
impoltor. 


P.S. He may be feen at the Three- 
cups, Colchefter, any day betwixt July 
| the 27th, and Augult the 26th, both in- 
| clufive. 








A fhort Account of the celebrated Dwarf, 
JoserH Borowrasky, a Poli/h 
Gentleman. 


‘THIS extraordinary epitome of man 
was born in the environs of Chalicz, 
the capital of Pokucia, in Polith Ruffia, 
in November, 1739. | . 
His parents were of the middle fize 
and had fix children, three of whom 
grew to above the middle ftature, and 
‘the other three only reached to that of 
children in general at the age of four or 
five years. 

Jofeph’s ftature, when thirty years 
old, and at which he has fince remained, 
was three feet three inches. 

He has lived all his time in good 
company, converfes with fprightlinels, 
and has vifited moft of the courts of 
Europe. 

| He 
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. He has lately written and publifhed 
an ingenious account of his own life; 
and, among other particulars, gives co- 
pies of the amorous letters which paffed 


between him and his favourite Malina, 
whom he married in the end of the year 
1779+ 


At prefent he appears in high health 
and fpirits, and likely to attain a good 
old age. 
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Account of New Books and Pam- 
PHLETS. 


Confiderations on the War with the 
Turks. Tranflated from the French 
of M. De Volncy. 800. 25. 64. 
Debrett. 

pHs work, in the original, is executed 

with found judgment founded on 
experience: and the tranflation is exe- 
cuted with correctnefs and fpirit. 


Imperfe% Hints towards a new Edition 
of Shake/peare. Part II. and laft. 
4to. 6s. Robfon and Clarke. 

In this fecond part we find the fame 
enthufiaim and tafte that diftinguifhed 
the firtt. 


Variety : a Colleficn of Effays. Written 
in the Year 1787. amo. 55. 6d. 
Cadell. 

Though thefe Effays neither difplay 
the folidity of deep thinking, nor the 
poignancy of keen wit; yet in language 
and obfervation they are always neat, 
and often animated. The ftories are 
entertaining, and the reader will find ia 
the perufal much more than the title 
promifes. 


Effays on Education. By Johan Weddell 
Parfons, 4. B. Small8vo. 25. 6d. 
Cadell. 

Mr. Parfons obferves with much good 
fenfe upon the variety of minds in men: 
but we do not think with him that the 
fpirit of a nation is not materially in- 
fluenced by the form of its govern- 
ment. 


Aphori/ms on Man: : tranflated from 
the original Manu/fcript of the Rev. 
John Cafpar Lavater. 80. 3s. 
Johnfon. 

Thefe aphorifms appear to be the re- 
ports of experience, and even thofe 
which are old appear in the drefls of 
novelty. They breathe humanity and 
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honefty, and are worthy the attention 
of preceptors, as being truly conducive 
to the promotion of morality. 


Charaderifiic Anécdotes, and mifcel- 
laneous authentic Papers, tending te 
illuftrate the \ hara&er of Frederick 
Il. late King of Prufia; with ex- 
planatory Notes and Obfervations. 
By B.H. Latrobe. 8wo. 65. Stock- 
dale. 

This is a tranflation from the Ger- 
man, and not only more extenfive, but 
more free and fpirited than that given 
by M. Winzer. 


Julia de Grammont. By the Right 
Honourable Lady *****, a Vols. 
8vo. 65. White and Son. 

The ftory of this novel is conducted 
with great ingenuity. The characters 
are well drawn; the ftile in general ele- 
gant, and the fituations interefting. Its 
principal fault is luxuriancy in defcrip- 
tion, and fometimes puerility in obfer- 
vation. 


Two Pair of Portraits, prefented to ail 
the unbiaffed Ele&ors of Great Britain; 
and efpecially to the EleGors of Wef- 
minfier. By John Horne Tooke. 8vo. 
1s. Johnifon. 

Thefe portraits are the late lords 
Chatham and Holland— Mr. William 
Pitt, and Mr. Charles Fox. The draw- 
ing and colouring of Mr. Fox and his 
father appear to be caricatures, thrown 
into dark fhades, and disfigured by ma- 
lignant touches of a coarfe and uncouth 
pencil. 

The Correfpondence of Two Levers, 
Inhabitants of Lyons. Publifhed from 
the French Originals. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
75. 6d. Hookham. 

Without intereft, thefe volumes are of 
fo pernicious a tendency, that the flames 
fhould be employed to do them juftice. 


Difintercfied Love: or the Modern Ro- 
bin Grey. By a Widow Lady. 2 Vols. 
12mo. 55. Hookham. 

Our hope is—** ne’er to look upon its 
like again. 


A Quarter of an Hour before Dinner; 
or, Quality Binding: A Dramatic 
Entertainment of one AG, as per- 
Jormed at the Theatre Royal in the 
Haymarket. vo. 15. Lowndes. 
A tranflation from the French, and 

not without intereft and pleafantry. - 
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The Dramatic Works of Ed:ward Moore. 
1270. 3s. Lowndes. 
A cheap edition of the author’s plays. 


A new and compendious Sy ftem of Huf- 
bandry. By George Winter. 8v0. 
ss. Newhery. 

If Mr. Winter had not puzzled his 
mind by a vain attempt to appear a phi- 
lofopher and chemift, his obfervations 
would have been found ufeful ; and fome 
detached facts may be of fervice. 


An Account of the Pelew Tflands ftu- 
ated in the Weflern Part of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Compofed from the Four- 
nals ef Captain Henry Wilfon, and 
fore of bis Officers. “By George 
Keate, F. R. S. and S. A. Ato. 
1.15. Nicol. 

This volume contains many intereft- 
ing facts, and much pleafant informa- 
tion; and the drawings we believe are 
faithfully executed, 

Al Difertation on the Properties of Pus; 
which gained the Prize Medal, given 
by ihe Lycenm Medicum, Lond. for 
1788. By Everard Home, F. R.S. 
ato. 25. 6d. Richardfon. 

This Effsy is chiefly abftratted from 
Dr. Bevgman’s ‘Thetis, publithed at 
Leyden in 1787, and from M?. Hunter’s 
Lectures ; and what the author has pro- 
duced being of little value, we cannot 
difcover on what grounds he was ad- 
judged the prize, 

Tike R. genl, &@ Traredy $ as it is abled 
at the Theatie Reyal, Drury-lane. 
Sco. rs. 6d. Robton and Clarke. 
An improbable fable —ttile occafion- 

ally vulgar—inflated with affeétation, 

and often affgctedly quaint—ver there 
are interefling {fcenes, and a tew roman- 
tic fituations. 

Maxis end Ohforvations, Moral and 

Pietkcal, Run, 38. Bladon. 

Thete are well felected. 

Notitia Monaftice, Sc. Ry Dr. Tanner, 

Bicep of St. Afarh, Ge. With Ad- 
éivous by James Naimith, M. 4. Fol, 
2/. 23. Nichols. 

The additions by Mr. Nafmith muft 
confiderab!y enereafe the reputation of 
the orisinal work. 


The Tragedies of Sophocles tranflated. 
die. sf. 4s, Robintons. 

This tranfation is by Mr. Potter, 

Who has anneacd a fhort preface to each 
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performance, but has not fufficiently 
elucidated his text. There are not a 
few exceptionable paflages, and thouch 
he fets criticifm at defiance, yet there are 
many proofs that his judgment of the 


-Greek is not infallible. 


The Fane of the Druids. A Poem. 
Ato. 25.6d. Murray. 

The fubject is curious, but fabricated 
with very flimfy materials; which by no 
means equals the promife of the author 
to produce a full account of our fore- 
fathers manners—In the notes are much 
antiquarian knowledge, and the lines in 
general are pleafing. 


Anecdotes of Funius: to which is pre- 
fixed the King’s Repiy. 8v0. 15. 6d. 
Bew. 

This writer is not in the fecret—his 
produétion throughout is fallacious. 


Features from Life; or, a Summer Vifit. 
By the Author of George Bateman 
and Maria. 2 Vols. 2m. 53. 
Kearfley. 

This novel has confiderable merit in 
language, fentiment, and defcription. 
Mifs Blower has evinced genius, tafte, 
and eleganee. Her reflections are juft, 
and fhe delicately delineates her charac- 
ters, though they are fometimes finifhed 
unequally. It is by far the beft of Mifs 
Blower’s novels, and we think mutt al- 
ways ftand high in the opinion of the 
public. 

Frederick: or, the Libertine. 2 Vols. 

I2mo. ss. Lane. 

Thefe adventures, though amufingy 
are a mere patchwork from other au- 
thors. 


Mary; a Fiction. 12m0. 35. John- 
; fon. 

In this tale, which is well told, we find 
various fubjeéts worthy of reflection. 
The mind of a thinking woman is dil- 
played with energy, and language that 
would do credit to a man. 


Remarks upon the Situation of Negroes 
in Jamaica. By William Beckford, 
junior. 80. 25. Egerton. 

This eflay oppofes emancipation, but 
with no ftrength of argument. 


The Lady’s Encyclopedia. By the Rev. 
J. Seally, ZL. D. 3 Vols. 12m, 
125. Murray. 

In this compilation the ladies will find 
both initruction gad entertainment. — 
Confiderations 
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Confiderations on Parochial Evils. Svo, | felf-cefence. Their fenfibility was ob- 
1s. Davis. | vious from the tendernefs of their good 

The plan propofed for redreffing the | offices, as well as their attectionate 
evils complained of, is worthy of par- | anxiety for the future welfare of their 
liamnentary attention. | vilitants; and their delicacy, by forbear- 


An Addrefs to the Inhabitants in gene- ing to folicit what, from the fituation of 
their guefts, might be conflrued into a 


ral of Great Britain and Ireland. | 
8vo. 6d. Evans. | demand. 
An artful and bafe attempt to glofs It has been often remarked, that all 


fufferi f the African flaves, | the iflands of the Pacific feem to have 
pid Pee re been peopled from one flock. ‘The Pe- 


lews refemble the Otaheitams in many 
refpects; but are without their licen- 
tioufnefs, excefles, and general propenfity 
to thieving. 





A fhort Account of the PELEW ISLANDS, 
on which the ANTELOPE, Captain 


eg avas wrecked in the Year Their ifland being an accumulation 

17°3- of coral, fprung from the ocean, affords 
TH E Pelew iflands lie to the eaft of | no quadrupeds, except wild rats and 

the Philippines, taking the center, | meagre cats. At firft pigeons were the 
and London tor the flandard, lie in £35 | only birds feen by the Englifh, but they 
degrees eaft longitude, and about 60 de- | afterwards faw fome common fowls, 
grees 20 minutes north latitude. They | which the natives never eat, and fome 
occupy the place where, in the belt | other birds on the wing. 
charts, the Carolines are fituated; but, Their foed is cocoa-nuts, yams, fifh 
from the journal of the Antelope, it ap- | and fruits; their luxuries, fweet drink 
ae that the latter fhould be reinoved | and the beetle-nut with lime. 
arther edft, and that they are fcattered Their houfes and their tools are of 
from the rgoth to the 457th degree of | their own manufacture. 
eaft latitude. The king appeared to poffefs a bene- 

Thefe iflands appear to be accumu- |} ficent mind, aiming to excel for the purs 
lations of coral, and were chiefly difco- | pofe of inftructing his fubjeéts; and his 
vered by Captain Wilfon, who had the | principal qualification and hkett praife is, 
misfortune to be Wrecked on the reefs of | that he makes a hatchet better than any 
the moft windward called the Oroolong. | of his fubjects. 

They were, however, firft difcovered | Their language confifts of the foft effe- 
by Pere Papin, a French jefuit, who | minate founds of the South Sea iflanders, 
feems to have been directed by one of | but they excel the Otaheicans in pronouns 
the inhabitants, who had found his! ciation. They can pronounce the k, 
way to the Manillas, and was baptized | and even Hooker is one of the names of 
there. a chief, and Raa Kook of their general. 

They were again noticed in 1724, by They know very little of art; yet 
P, Cantova, who faw at Agdana, the | their caufeways difplay a work of kill, 
capital of the Marian iflands, fome of | becaufe of indifpenfible neceflitr, to 
the inhabitants; and, from their ac- | which they may have owed the contri- 
counts, gives a defcription of the inha- | vance. Their ‘war is carried on ata 











» bitants very unfavourable and fallacious. | diftance by throwing of lances, which 


Whoever may have been the firft dif- | they cxercife with great dexterity. 
coverer of Oroolong, on which the An- Their religion is little more than fu- 
telope was wrecked, it is now the pro- | perftitious notions of lucky and unlucky, 
perty of England, trom the moft au- | with fome belief of a good and evil prine 
thoritative of all ticles, the donation from | ciple, for the ruder tribes are Mavichee- 
the king and the people. ans without exception. 

The inhabitants are defcribed as gen- Their, fkin is of deep copper colour. 
tle, delicate, fenfille and humane. ‘Vheir | The men go perfedtly naked, the women 
humanity was evinced by their kindnefs| wear a partial covering of light mat 
to the unfortunate crew of the Antelope, | that encircles their loins. Their fkin is 
caft away upon their rocks, and was | remarkably foft and gloffy, owing to the 
only obfcured during a war, which they | external ufe of cocoa nut ail. 
earried on from motives of policy and| Each chief earries in his hand a haf 
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ket of heetle-nut, and a bamboo finely 
polithed and inlaid in each end, in which 
they carry their chinam. Chinam is 
coral burnt to a lime, which they fhake 
out through one end of the bamboo, on 
the leaf of the beetle-nut, before they 
chew it, to render it more ufeful and 
palatable. 

All their teeth are black; and the 
beet!e-nut and chinam, which they have 
conftantly in their mouths, render the 
faliva red, and makes a very difgufling 
appearance, 

They are of middling ftature, very 
firaight and mufcular, their limbs well 
formed, and walk with a majelftic fep. 

Their legs, from a little above the 
ankle to the middle of the thigh, are 
tatooed fo very thick, as to appear died 
of a colour deeper than their skin. 

Theie hair is of a fine black, long, 
and rolled up behind, in a fimple man- 
ner, clofe to the back of their heads, 
and appears neat and becoming. 

None of them, except the younger of 
the king’s two brothers, had a beard ; 
and in general they pluck out their 
beards by the roots; though a few had 
very thick and ftrong ones, of which 
they were very careful. =~ 

When the crew of the Antelope land- 
ed at Pethoule they were all conducted 
to a large houfe on the waterfide ; where 
being feated, the prefents they had 
brought were hid before the king, and 
when the ufe of the tools, and the me- 
thod of working with them, were ex- 

lained to him and his chiefs, by a Ma- 
bay who was found on the ifland, they 
appeared! much delighted. 

During the refidence of the Englith 
on this ifland, they aflifted the king in 
different battles againft the inhabitants 
of Attingall, and at laft procured for 
him an honourable peace. At firft five, 
then ten, and at laft fifteen men were 
requefled for this aid, and not one of 
them was wounded in.any of thefe en- 
gagements. 

Por this fervice the king conferred the 
order ef the bone on captain Wilfon, the 
invefliture of which was, by pulling on 
the wrilt the hone of a whale, which 
appears to he the firft vertebra of the 
neck, and made to flide over the hand, 
though with fome difficulty. 

The crew of the Antelope, having 
completed a new veffel with infinite fa- 
tigve and affiduity, arrived fafe at Can- 
ton, and at laft at England; but, before 

7 





their departure, made feveral prefents ¢4 
the king and his chiefs, as iron tools, a 
few mufkets, two geefe, and two dogs, 
but the latter unfortunately were males, 

They took with them Lee Boo, the 
king’s fon, who died in England of the 
{mall pox, in the twentieth year of his 
ages This young man poffeffed all the 
generous affections, and grateful atten- 
tions of his countrymen. With a fpirit 
of obfervation directed only to what is 
truly ufeful of patriotifm, which pointed 
all his views and his ebfervations to the 
fervice of his native country. 


[We /hall, in our next, giwe a few anees 
dotes of the king, his fon, and the 
chiefs of Oroolong, which confders 
ably illuftrates the chara&er of thé 
people inhabiting the iflands of Pelew.] 





Acvuriouvs SURGICAL case. 


THE following curious cale was com- 
municated to us by a gentleman on 
whofe veracity we can implicitly rely. 

Mr. Davidion, a furgeon in the city, 
was fent for a few months ago, to at- 
tend a female infant of about three years 
old, who for a fhort time before had 
been afflicted with a pain in the fides 
near the lower rib. 

Mr. Davidfon, on examining the ins 
fant, felt an internal fwelling, which he 
pronounced to be on the liver, he accord- 
ingly prefcribed outward applications 
and medicines, but the {welling conti- 
nued to increafe. 

The parents, naturally anxious for the 
health of the infant, without confulting 
Mr. Davidfon, brought their child to am 
hofpital, where it was examined by two 
gentlemen, who declared the difeafe to 
be the dropfy, and advifed tapping. 

Mr. Davidfon was called upon by the 
parents to perform the operation, but 
perfevering in his former opinion upon 
the nature of the diforder, refufed to 
comply, and in a fhort time after the 
child died. 

On opening the infant, it was found 
that the abdomen was extended, by an 
excrefcenee on the liver, which, when fe¢ 
parated, weighed fix.pounds, and in the 
center of which was found a bony fub- 
ftance, with a number of branches, 
which pierced through every part of it. 

The parents infifted upon having this 
extraordinary and unmatural fubftance 
buried with the child, but a fmall part 


of the bone has been preferved. 
POETICAL 
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POETICA 


JENNY. 


A PASTORAL, id the Manner of Bion. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Davies, 
Le&urer of Sodbury. 


WHEN the foft zephyr walk’d along 
the ftreams, [ beams. 
And blufhing Sol difplay’d his fetting 
One ev’ning mild, ’twas in the the prime 
of May, flay. 
Jenny walk’d forth, and tun’d a happy 
On Honddu’s banks, I footh’d a penfive 
mind, [ kind: 
The willows trembled, and the mufe was 
I try’d a fong and felt unufual fires, 
Fool that I was to fay—the mufe in{pires! 
¢I'was Love that charm’d me from the 
alder tree; { he. 
Ah treacherous boy! no mufe infpired but 
Softly defcending on the zephyr bland, 
On Jenny’s {welling breaft, he took his 
ftand, [there 
Then climbing her fair neck, and lurking 
Amidit the petty ringlets of her hair, 
He aim’d fecure, and fitted to the ftring 
An arrow temper’d in the mufe’s fpring. 
Ev’n while I gaze, the filent miffile flies, 
And ftrait the winged victor cleaves the 
fkies : [ was fhot ; 
The blamelefs maid—obferved how I 
Away the flew—and dreads the fatal f{pot. 
Why fhould I ftray?—the thades I 
trace in vain, 
No mufe infpires, nor love vouchfafes 
a f{train, 
For timorous Jenny fhuns the am- 
bufh’d plain. 
Now in my walks no limpid ftreams 
appear, [ fair. 
No bow'ry fhades, no verdure looks fo 
‘Tis a vile rock where noify torrents 
roar ; { more. 


Away my lambs! this fpot delights no 





ADVIC E. 


N O more, lov’d partner of my foul, 
At difappointments grieve, 
Can flowing tears our fate controul, 
Or fighs our woes relieve ? 


Serr. 1782. 


LL PIECES. 


Adverfity, is Virtue’s fchodl 
To thofe who right difcern, 
Let us obferve each painful rule, 
And each hard leffon learn. 


When wintry clouds obfcure the fkys 
And heaven and earth deform, 

If fix’d the ftrong foundations eye, 
The caftle braves the ftorm : 


Thus fix’d on Faith’s unfailing rock, 
Let us endure a while 

Misfortunes rude impetuous fhock, 
And glory in our toil. 


Il! fortune cannot always laft, 
Or if it fhould remain, 

Believe each painful moment caft, 
A better life to gain. 


Where Calumny no more fhall wound; 
Nor faithlefs friends deftroy, 
Where Innocence and Truth are crown'd 
With never fading joy. 
M. 





BALLAD. 


YOUNG Phillis was the brighteft lafe, 
Ah, who fo fprightly fair as the ! 

None tripp’d fo light the verdant grafs ; 

None carroll’d with fo fweet a glee. 


But mark the dire reverfe of fate, 

Each rural nymph and fhepherd gay, 
Young Colin came, a youth complete, 
Like april fmiling, frefh as May. 


His cheek diffus’d the peach’s bloom, 

His lip the ripen’d ftrawb’rries glow ; 

And when his ruftic voice he'd tune, 

Like wood-larks liquid notes wou'd 
flow. 

Now Phillis feels a lambent flame 

Encreafe with every ardent gaze; 

She fighs, fhe breathes, young Colin’s 
name, 

And fans her paffion to a blaze. 


And now full heavy droops her head ; 

How chang’d, how pale ; ah, well-a- 
day, 

Now ev’ry youthful charm is fled, 

And, like the {pring, all pafs’d away. 
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In tears fhe left the {portive plain, 
With grief the fought the willow grove, 
Where friendly death foon eas’d her 
ain 
And ‘Hess fhe confefs’d her love. 


F—M—N, 





To MIRTH. 


H E NCE, far hence, corroding care, 
Envy foul, and black defpair ! 

Hence, be banifh'd ev’ry pain, 

Looks demure, and cold difdain! 


Welcome mirth, and feftive fong, 
Welcome all thy jocund throng! 

Be thou, and only thou, our guide; 
Ev'ry gloomy thought deride. 


Blithfome, let us fing and play 
All the gladfome live-long day* 
Life was form’d for joy and lovey 
Emblem of the ftate above. 


Fill then, fil! the flowing glafs; 
Cheerful let the goblet pats: 

While the fprigltly health goes round, 
Let the jovial rebecs found. 


Happy, truly happy he, 

Ever tranquil, ever free, 
Who enjoys a flate fo bleft, 
By no cares, or fears diftreft. 





ee = _ 


S ON G. 
THE northern blaft that chilling blows 


_ Adown the mountain’s {nowy fide, 
lhe tendril bites, and blights the rofe, 
And withers all the valhes pride. 


“lore tatal bites not through the grove, 
Che winter’s fharp and canker’d tooth, 
i han doth the blight of hopelefs love, 
Phe tender bud of haplefs youth. 
Rorin Hoon. 


ee ee 


To CHLOE. 


Ci LOE, thould I thy tears regard, 
‘Thy love would {oon to hatred turn, 
My tender paffion you'd reward 
With fad contempt, and piercing fcorn. 
Thy fex, inconftant as the wind, 
Well vers’d in falfe deluding arts, 
When moft oblig'd, is mott unkind, 
And only wins—to break our hearts. 











POETRY.’ 


PROLOGUE 


To the Comedy of the Sworn of Peace, 
or a VOYAGE of Love. 


Written by G. Colman, E/q. 
Spoken by Mr. Palmer. 


T4 STE at all feafons fets the world 
a-madding : [a-gadding: 
Tafte nowtommands—andall the world’s 
Courtierand cit alike their forrows drown; 
“¢ London itfelf feems going out of town.” 
Abroad in fearch of happinefs they roam, 
Still dull perhaps—but duller fill athome. 
Should health the nobleit to her foun- 
tains draw, [ fra! 
All, fick or well, furround the genial 
Flock to the pump, and in the higheit 
{tyle { bile! 
Sweeten the humours, and correc the 
With tafte dame Pumpkin racks her 
hufband’s brain, 
An honeft fruiterer of Botolph-lane. 
—** ‘Town in the dog-days! Faugh:— 
’tis my averfion. [excurfion ! 
© Let’s take a trip, my dear! fome {weet 
‘¢ Smother’d with fmoke, how very hard 
our cafe is! [ places !” 
‘¢ Nothing in Summer like the qwatering 
—Next day the Pumpkins load the 
gig with joy, 
Between them, clofely jamm’d, a 
chubby boy ; 
While Aumbler pairs feek Margate 
in the hoy. 
To-day two vent’rous females fpread 
the fail ; [ profp’rous gale: 
Love points their courfe, and {peeds the 
India they feek ; but not with thofe en- 
roll’d { gold ; 
Who barter FExeli/> charms for Eaftern 
Freighted with beauty, croffing dan- 
g rous feas, 
To trade in love, and marry for rupees. 
To India then our author wafts you 
now— 
But not a breath of politics I vow! 
Grave poixics would Lere appear a crime; 
You've had enough, Heav’n knows, all 
winter time ; [ beguiles, 
The laughing fummer now your care 
And we, your fervants, live upon your 
fmiles. fing critic cries) 
‘© Smiles! and a fword! (fome fnarl- 
‘¢ A bowland dagger would no lefs fur- 
prife. [ fcene; 
‘¢ Perhaps *tis but the cunning of the 


_ §€ Some wooden fword, like Harlequin’s 


you mean !” 
Truce 


—— 





{ 
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Truce with fhrewd wit !—A while let 
cavil ceafe ! { of Peace: 
That fword our drama ftyles the Sevord 
Edgelefs it proves not ; yet the wound it 
makes, {awakes. 
Tho’ on the heart, to life more fweet 
Such from Achilles Telephus endur’d, 
Which by one {pear was given and was 
curd. [ new, 
Our heroines, though feeking regions 
To Engli/h honour both hold firm and 
true, [ pair, 
Love-itruck indeed, but yet a charming 
Virtuous and mild—dike all our Briti/h 
fair. {| crown; 
Such, gentle Sirs, we truft, fucceis hhall 
Syrens, fo harmlefs, cannot move your 
frown. 
Tofuch advent’rers lend a gracious hand, 
And bring them fafely to their native 
land ! 


EPILOG U.-E. 
Written by G. Colman, jun. 
Spoken by Mi/s Farren. 


How prone is man to quarrel with 
plain fenfe, { fence. 
Sufpecting harmlefs words of foul of- 
Too foon, alas! our minds to frailty 
leaning, [ ing. 
Gaveto the fimple phrafe a double mean- 
E’en the firft man alive, with fpleen de- 
vour’d, | four’d, 
His once fweet temper with an apple 
Grew fulky with his friends, a crofs old 
finner, 
Jf they but mention pippens aftey dinner. 
Nay, in thefe days there’s fcarce a city 
ri 
Who dares confefs his fondnefs for a 47g; 
Left he fhould find in this fame touchy 
town, [| down. 
Some angry Tory who would knock him | 
Are there not fome among you then, 
who ceafe [ Peace ? 
To fmile, when hearing of a Sword of | 
Speak, ye militia captains; trainbands, 
{peak ; im pique? 
Think you, ’gainft you our author wrote 
Dumb ?—like your fwords, unus’d to 
face the light ! 
Speak, then, Sir Matthew Plumb! ad- 





dreffing city knight ; 
You, who have feen the /word—ah! 
great beholder ! 
Have iegn it—faming '—peaceful o’er 





{ your fhoulder ! | 
' 
' 
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Speak not, ye beaux !—we cannot move 
your paffion: | of fathion : 
The Sword with you has long been out 
For now, each /parring beau in flannel 
ftands ; { hands; 
To muffled gauntlets trufts his chicken 
Learns, generoufly, how to bruife, not 
flay men ; [men ! 
And juftifies his honour—on the dray- 
Soon fhall we fee, thank Heav’n! the 
extirpation | nation, 
Of barb’rous duelling throughout the 
Soon fhall we read, inftead of running 
thro’, [ fet to; 
That, in Hyde Park, two nobles have 
That lord met lord; that each, no Ce/ar 
bolder ! 
Brought a right honourable bottle- holder. 
No carte and tierce—but bruife on bruife 
fhall rife ; [hero's eyes ! 
"Till blows, not death, have clos’d the 
But that our Szvord of Peace may 
frighten no man! [ woman ! 
Know, brave gallants! ’tis wielded bya 
Let it not then, with others, be abolifh’d, 
’Tis harmlefs—and, the hepes, not quite 
unpolifh’d, 





§ ON G. 
Sung at Vauxhall, by Mr. INCLEDON, 


{% O-morrow, and its cares defpife, 
The prefent moment is thine own; 
Snatch it quickly as it flies, 
And count it up as clearly won, 
Nor fcruple to indulge the fire 
Of youthful love and young defire, 


Old age will- quickly pall the tafte, 
And blunt the edge of fprightly joys, 
With care and fadnefs fill the breaft, 
And give no relifh but for toys. 
Now then, now indulge the fire 
Of youthful love and young defire. 





EPIGRAM, 


Ona Dei receiving the Sacrament te 
qualify for an Office. 


HO now will think recanting odd, 
To fhun a prefent evil, 

S***** who once renounced his God, 

Has now renounc’d the devil. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


Naples, Fuly 19. 

HE Vefuviny has, for fome days paft, 
begun agam to alarm the iihahi- 
tants with its flaming eruptions. The lava‘ 
has conftantly been obferyed in a down- 
ward direction, flowing over the declivity 
of the mountain; but hithertv, great as 
their apprehenfion may be; they have ex- 

perienced no material damage. 

Genoa, Aug. 16. Our fenate having re- 
ceived advice that thefe coafts began to be 
again infefted with Barbary coriairs, two 
large gallies were ordered out againft 
them. ‘Iwo days after they fell in with 
an Algerine xebec of 26 guns, when a 
bloody engagement enfued. It lafted a- 
bout four hours, and the carnage was truly 
horrid. The Algerine, however, was at 
length forced to ftrike, whea ail on board 
were made prifoners, about forty excepted, 
who made their efcape in a thallop. The 
killed among the Algerines are not lefs 
than fifty, among whom is their famous 
Reis, who fought lke a true defperado, 
and would not guit his gun tall forced from 
it by a fatal muiket fhot. On our part 
there were eight men killed, and eighteen 
wounded; and yelterday the prize was 
brought in with triumphant colours, amidit 
yepeated thouts of the people. 

Copenhagen, slug. 20. Count de Bern- 
ftorff, the prefent prime minifter of Den- 
mark, has carried through the council a 
meafure which will enable him to recruit 
the arnry with the greateft facility—This 
meafure is no lefs than the emancipation 
of all the vaffals and peafantry of Den- 
mark, who have hitherto been confidered 
as annexed to the freehold, and paffed with 
it regularly like a gang of negroes to every 
new pofleffor of the foil, 

Eipneur, dug. 23. A few days ago a 
Ruflian frigate of 36 guns was taken by 
the Swedes; fhe had on board about 120 
cannons ard other warlike ftores. 

Copenhagen, Aug. 23. One Ruffian cutter 
alone has already brought no lefs than 
thirteen Swedifh prizes into the port; and 
by order of vice-admiral Deffen they are 
to be fuld publicly on the firft of Septem- 
her, to the great mortification of the 
Swedifh ambaffador here, who has fent a 
remonftrance on the fubje@& to his excel- 
lency the Compte de Bernftorf. 

Hague, Aug. 2 An exprefs is arrived 
from France, that the French government 
aie inigivent; that they will pay all life 








annuities of soo livres and under, but thofe 
above that fum will only be paid one 
quarter part, and for the reft they will re- 
ceive notes on the Trefor Royal, bearing 
an intereft of five per cent. ‘Uhis blow to 
public credit will occafion great diftrefs, 
and no one can forefee how far the un. 
happy confequences of it may extend. 

Tunis, Aug. 24. The Regency, after 
having helda geueral council, refolved to 
take down the Imperial flag erected be- 
fore the conful’s houfe, which was done 
the a8th; and the corfairs were at the 
fame time ordered tg attack and take 
every veflcl they met carrying Imperial 
colours. 

Paris, Aug. 29. A complete change of 
the miniftry being now fully effeéted, a 
change of meafures, it is hoped, may fuc- 
ceed, which can only filence the clamour 
in every quarter of the kingdom, too fe- 
rious to be {ported with. There is a period 
beyond which no minifter can or ought to 
proceed; the archbifhop has feen this, and 
his mafter is now convinced, that fuch 
meafures never will be tacitly ailented to. 
The Bafiile, Chatelet, &c. are daily vo- 
miting forth their inhabitants; all perlons 
confined on political queftions wiil be re- 
leafed. 

Paris, Sept. 8. M. Neckar, to our great 
joy, has already given public notice, that 
ali fums due from the crown, whether con- 
fifting of rents, interefts upon loans, or fae 
larie , afe to be paid in ready cafh. 

Hague, Sept. 6. The firft fucceffes of 
the king of Sweden feem te have been 
followed by untoward  circumitances, 
which have greatly crippled his cnter- 
prizing defigns, His army has been greatly 
retarded in its operations from the want 
of provifion, which is exceflive fcarce in 
Finland. The chief object of the Swedes 
in the attack on the Ruffian garrifon of 
Frederickfham, was to make themfelves 
mafters of the magazines of provifions 
ftored up there. On the approach of ge- 
neral Siegroth to that ptace, the com- 
mandant fet fire to the fuburbs where the 
magazines were, and by this means frul- 
trated the defign; on which the troops 
immediately re-embarked on board the 
boats lying off the town, which they were 
obliged to do for want of provifions. ‘Lhe 
communication with the main army at 
Wyburg is, however, cut off by the pru- 
dent movement of the king of Sweden. 
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LONDON, 


Extra& of a Letter from Falmouth, Aug. 24. 


Y exprefs this morning frem Mava- 
giffey, a fifhing port about 20 miles 
€ 


alt from this port, we have an account of 

the brig Arvold, Abraham Campbell, of 
Yarmouth, from Bilboa for Hamburgh, 
with woul, &c. The crew feized on the 
captain, chained him down to the deck, 
and beat him in a cruel manner, then 
slundered the fhip of a cheft of money, a 
boas with fails, fome provifions, and other 
things, and made off to fea. ‘The captain 
is lince dead. 

29. The men who have been lately ad- 
vertiiled on account of the murder com- 
mitted on the mafler of a Yarmouth tra- 
der called the Arnold, were apprehended 
at the thirteen Cantons, near Irongate. 

It appears that the wretches (who flept 
together) were boafting of the manner in 
which they had thrown the unfortnmate 
victim overboard, or otherwile deftroyed 
him, for the fake of a cheft of money, and 
were overheard; in confequence of which 
the landlord amufed them till he had ap- 
plied to the officers of juftice, to whom 
they confefled the fact, and were commit- 
ed to prifon.—The corroboration of this 
nial cataftrophe was’made known 
frem the evidence of the mafter’s boy, who 
{wore to his hat. 

Sept. 1. A plan is now.concerting he- 
tween the Board of Commiflioners and the 
DireQors of the Eaft India Company, to 
prevent thofe confpiracies which have of 
late become fo frequent and dangerous a- 
mong the crews navigating their fhips to 
and from India. A preventive plan will 
be put in execucion on board the next fhips 
that fail; inftruS&ions on which are now 
printing for che captains and other officers, 
A cure for thofe diforders can alone be 
effected by a marine bill, which will be of- 
fered to parliament caly the enfuing ief- 
fions. 

4. Inftructions have been fent over to 
his majefty’s envoy extraordinary and ple- 
nipetentiary to the court of Denmark, to 
make ftrict enquiries intu the caufe of fome 
fhips, bound from Sweden to England, 
being made prizes of by the Ruflians, and 
put into Elfineur, complaints having been 
received that they are Kritifh property. 
At the fame time, the ambaflador is com- 
miflioned to declare, that as his Britannic 
majefty has explained himfelf uncquive- 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
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cally as to the perfect neutrality he intends 
refpecting the Ruflians and Swedes, the 
fame afluiances will be expected from the 
court of Denmauk. 

6. Some difpatches were received from 
Gibraltar, brought over in the Sandwich 
cutter, which is arrived off Plymouth; 
they contain aa account of provifions be- 
ing much cheaper and more plentiful than 
they have been for fume time paft. 

8. Two eight-vared cutters ftarted from 
Weftminfter bridge tu row to Richmond 
againit the tide for a bet of €0 guineas; the 
firft through Richmond bridge to win the 
money. ‘his match was attended with 
circumfances very remarkable: the names 
of the boats were the Chatham aud the 
luvincible, the former of which was the 
fuccefsful boat. "Vhe race was the beft ever 
feen, and bets at ftarting were mu h in 
favour of the Invincible, and continued fo 
till they came off Sion Houfe, when the 
Chatham touched the livincible in the 
flern, and fent her dfhore, to the great 
furprize of all prefent, the Chatham being 
300 yards aftern at Kew bridge. On board 
the invincibbe the exertions were very 
great, and wou'd probably have been ef- 
teCtual, but for the circumitance of one of 
the hands having, as it may be faad, died 
at his oar through the vivlence of the con- 
teft. He was carried afhore at Kew, 
where he expired, having uot uttered a 
word from the time he loft his feat. Two 
others of the fame crew wete carried ont 
at the fame time, and now lic dangeroufly 
ill. 

ir. We learn from, Sunderland, that a- 
bout twelve o'clock at night the inhabi- 
tants of that town and the neighbourhood 
were greatly alarmed with a iudden and 
dreadful florm of thunder and lightning, 
which continued almoft iuceffantly for 
fume» hours; feveral trees were fhivered 
to pieces, and two cows and a horle were 
killed by the lightning. 

15. The Britifh conful at Elfineur has 
written to the ambaflador at Copenhagen, 
giving an account of a wauton murder 
committed by the commander of a Dan:fh 
cutter, of 14. guns, off Elfineur, on a fuilor 
belonging to capt. Smith, mafter of a brig 
fiom Saltcoats, in Scotland. This veflel, 
on her way from Stockholm to Elfineur, 
was met by the above cutter, who, with- 
out any hailing whatever, fired two fhots 
into the brig, both oftwhich paffing through 
the veffel, the latter cut one of capt. Smith's 
ach 
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men in two. The captain on this applied 
to the conful. The conful infifted on the 
Panith commander of the guardth'p there, 
that he fhould imprifon the captain of the 
cutter for the murder of one ol his Britan- 
nic majefty’s fubjects. When the cvin- 
mander fent on board the cutter fer that 
purpole, the captain informed him, that 
he was not under his conmmand, but that 
of the admiralty of Coperhayen. 

96. The launch of the Royal George 
man of war at Chatham, is acknowledyed 
to have been the beft that has happened 
for fevera] years paft, and was as well at- 
tended; 2s upwards of soco perfons are 
fuppoted to Have been witneiles to her go- 
ing off the ftocks, which took place at a- 
bout a guarterof an hour patt one o'clock, 
when the right honourable lord Hood had 
the honour of naming her. 

She is one of the fiveft fhips that was 
ever built for the fervice of the Britsth na- 
vy, and carries 110 puns. 

17, An account was received in town, 
of the fafe arrival of the Queen Charlotte 
fur thip, from Kamifthatka, but laft from 
Canton, off Dover. She is not an [ndia- 
mana, but brings a cargo of tea from Chi- 
na to Europe, on account of the company. 

A letter from an officer on bvard the 
Ruli-dog iloop of war, at the Cape de Verd 
Viands, dated the 2ad of July, fays, that 
the veflels with divers, fent out by the 
Faft India company to endeavour to re~ 
cover the treafure loft in the Hartwell In- 
diaman, have fince their return on that 
fervice had very little fuccels, owing to a 
ground fwell, which has entirely deitroy- 
ed all the chetts, fo that only 630 loofe 
dollars have been got up. 

19. The grand fetgnor is particularly 
partialto the Engliih He often employs 
Britith vetlels to carry merchandize in pre- 
ference to thofe of the Turkifh nation. 
This proceeds from his love for an Eng- 
lith lady, who at prefent is his greateft 
favourtte, and whofe advice be takes al- 
moit on every occafion. This modern 
Roxalana has io bewitched him, that fhe 
lately fuppreffed his ardour to act as Icad- 
er to his troops againit the enemy. His 
fubjects follow the example, and obferve 
great attention to the natives of England, 
being firmiy perfuaded, that if they con- 
tinue on terms of friendfhip with the Eng- 
lith, they need entertain littie apprshen- 
fion of danger from the other powers of 
Lurope. The French were lately the fa- 


vourite nation, but the Turks have now 
Jott all manner of confidence in their pro- 
{cihons, 
Arrival of the EASY INDIA SHIPS. 
elags 27. The Princefs Royal, Horn- 
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caftle, from Bengal; and King George, 
Portlock, from China, in the river. 

Sept 3, The Priuccis Amelia, Williams, 
in the Downs, from Bengal. 

23. the Belvidere, Green, from China. 
The Warren Haftings, Larkins, off the Ifle 
of Wight. 


AMERICAN NEWS. 


Quchec, March tg. The Loyalitts are 
coming into this province in vaft numbers: 
700 families ‘of Quakers from Peuntyiva- 
nia, and 107 famiiies from Suflex, in New 
Jerfey, are petitioning fof lands on Lake 
Erie. ‘The !ands on our fide of Niagara are 
already filled, and above 1000 families are 
now applying for a fectiement to the Eaft- 
ward of Lake Champlain; col. Fitch, of 
Connecticut, is at their head. 

King fion, Yamaica, Fuly 7. The real cin- 
namou-tree of Ceylon is now fuccefsfully 
cultivated in Jamaica. 

This noble plant, with other valuable 
ones, was taken in a French fhip; and ad- 
miral Rodney prelented them to the af- 
fembly of this rland. 

One of the trees was planted in the bo- 
tanic garden in St. Thomas in the Ealt; 
the other by Hinton Eaft, efg. in his noble 
gardens at the foet of the Blue Mountains. 
From thefe parent trees fome hundreds of 
young trees are already produced, from 
leaves and cuttings, and difperfed to dif 
ferent parts of the country, in al} of which 
they thrive luxuriantly with little trouble. 

The Palma Chrifti, or tree that produces 
the caftor-oil pod, is alfo flourfhing im 
fuch a deyree, tinat the inhabitants can af- - 
ford to burn it in lamps much cheaper, 
clearer, and iefs offenfive than the fith-oil 
of America. 

Rofeau ( Dominica), Fuly 13. Laft Sunday 
evening agreeable to directions lately iflued 
by the bifhop of London, a public lecture 
was read in the Englifh church here to a 
great concourfe of negroes ‘lhefe lectures, 
we hear, are to he continued, from the ear- 
nett defire evident among the negroes ta@ 
be baptifed; and, fhould it prove agreeable 
to their owners, this popular inititution 
will be attended with fuccefs. 

BIRTHS. 

The lady of Thom. Townley Parker, 
efq. of Cuerden, Lancafhire, of a daughter. 
— Aug. 21. The lady of Tho. Copley, 44. 
of Netheshall, Yorkfbire, of a ton.—26. 
Her Sicilian majefty, of a prince.—25. rhe 
countefs De la War, of a daughter.—Sept. 
5. Lady Grey de Wilton of a daughter. 
The lady of Richard Carr Glyn, efy. of 
Jermyn-ftreet, of a fon.—6. The lady of 
Jeremiah Millis, efq. of Harley-ftreet, of a 
daughter. 
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daughter.—7. The countefs of Stanhope, 
of a fon. 
MARRIAGES, 

The rev. Mr. Smith, of Camberwell, to 
mifs Strachan, of Panton-fquare.—D. An- 
derfon, efy. of St. Germains, to mifs 
Fiodiay, of Dromore —Ja. Holdgate, efq. 
of Manchefter, to mifs Yates, of Wickeri- 
ley, Yorkfhire—G. “m. Oates, efq. of 
Leeds, to mifs Mary H:ibbert.—Wm. Wad- 
dington, efq. of Chatham Place, to mifs 
Sykes, of the Crefcent.— ———Srone, efq. 
of Lewes, to mils Bafcombe.—Fred. Ma- 
fon, efy. of Canterbury, to mifs St. Paul.— 

a. Barker, efq. of Furnival’s-iun, to mifs 

rook, of Hambleton. —Benj. Holmes, efq. 
of Leeds, to mifs Brook, the younger, of 
Hambleton.—The rev. G. Bafs Oliver, of 
Clare-ha!l, Cambridge, to mifs Bradgate, 
of South Luffenham, Rutlandfhire.—H. 
Hammond Claydon, efq. of Linton, Cam- 
bridgeth. to mifs Martha Amey.—Wm. 
Wickham, efg. of Cotungley, Yorkth. to 
mifs Bertrand, of Geveva,— ——— John- 
fon, efq. of Macclesfield, to mifs Crane.— 
The rev. Mr. Denham, of Frome, Somer- 
fethire to mifs Lioyd.——The rev. John 
Braddon, Werrington, Devon, to mifs 
Smith, of Taviltock-fir.—Capt. Magennis, 
of Dominick-ftreet, Dub in, to mis Cole, 
fecond daughter of lord Ennitkillen.—Dr, 
Nihell, of Bedford-{treet, Beciord-fquare, 
to Mils Trafford, of Crofton-hall, Lancath. 
—(G. Arnoid, efq of Athby Lodge, Nor- 
thamptonfh. to the daughter of general 
Morrifon.—-dAng. 17. Edw. Tracey, efy, 
of Poland-ftr. to Mrs. Krydges.— 13. ——~ 
Brayles, efg. of st. Alban’s, to mifs Jenner. 
—iy. Tho, Sainibury, efq. of Mordon, to 
mils Fry, of Streatham.—Alex. Walker, 
efq. of Edinburgh, to mifs Mary Crichton. 
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mifs Cutty, of Gough-fquare—a2r. Rd. 
Barnet Wyatt, efq. of Horu-church, Effex; 
to mifs Jane Kar VIS, of Marfhalls.— Ralph 
Clayton, efg. of Pinwortham, Lancath 
to mifs Loxham, of Longton.—22. John 
Brome, efy. of Bifhop S:orttord, Herts, to 
mils Judith Wright, of Ormond-itreet.— 


Reynolds, efy. of Durham, to |! 
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mifs Amy Robinfon, of Liverpool.—J. 
Reed, efq. of Creethan, Glamorganth. to 
mifs Bevan, of Neath.—Myr. 5S. Ward, vi- 
car of Cotterftock-cum-Glapthorn, Nor- 
thamptonfh. to mifs Charity Peach.—2;. 
Peter Smart, efg. of Norwich, to mifs 
Maria Hewley.—28..]. Amier, efq. of 
Shrewibury, to mifs Lloyd of Nunton, 
Wilts—Tho Nath, efq. of the Minories, 
to mifs Winell, of Scuotland-yard,—a29. 
Wm, Lee, efq. of Bafinghall-ftreet, to Mrs. 
Naomi Wranglé, of Queen-ftr. Cheapfide. 
— 30. Newton, cig. of Swallow-ttr. 
to mifs Beauchamp.—Chr. French M‘Der- 
mott, efq. of Batliglais, co. Rofcommon, 
to mils Atkinfon, of Ledford-ir.—J.Mun- 
den, efq. of Salifbury, to mifs Sterling, of 
Warminfter.—Sept. 1. Cha, Clarence, efq. 
of Horfley Park, Efex, to mifs Richard- 
fon, of Ongar.—Wm. Farrell, efg. of 
Devtford, to mifs Gooch.—2. i: Hobbart 
Briggs, efq. of the general polt-oflice, to 
miis Oldham, of Mary-le-Bone.———- 
Mabfon, efq. of Harley-{tr. to mifs Hail.— 
Percival Lewis, efy. of Lincoln’s-inn, to 
mils Cray, of Ipfley, Hents.—$. Moreton, 
efq. of Minchinhampton, to mifs Deborah 
Durntord.—]a. Dale, ef. of Balliol Cor. 
Oxford, to mig Mary Batren, of Bland- 
ford.— Wm. Springford, efq. of Oxford, to 
mifs Emma Aylifie.—Cha. Grimittead, cfy. 
of Leatherhead, Surrey, to mifs Charlotte 
Walth, of Rédbourn, Herts.—H. Griththe, 
efq. of Berkfhire, to mils Griffes, of Chip- 
ftead, Surrey.—}3. Wm. Ilauion, efq. of 
Rochefter, to Mrs. Croucher of Chatham. 
—4. Hho. Raines, efg. of Tewkefbury, to 


mits Eliza Cooke.---5. J. Symes, efy. of 





| Piccadilly, to muiz Billun.—Wm, Sprott, 


efg. of Edinburgh, to mifs Iabella Boyd. 
—6. Licut. col. G.yn, of the firtt regiment 
of guards, to mils Hollingberry, of Little- 
ton, Middiefex..—7. Tho. Farquharion, efq. 
to milfs Elizabeth M‘Leod, of Gennies.— 
9. ‘The rev. Wm. Bennet, to mils Mary 
Ewer, of Lincoln’s-imn-ficlds.—Dr, Tho. 


| Keighly, vicar of Low Layton, to Mrs. 


S. Cruger Peach, efy. of Briftol, to mifs | 


Clara Partridge.— 23. John Weiler, efq. of 
Amerfham, Bucks, to m:fs Cath. Fowier.— 
J. Fordham, efq. of Hleitford, to mit 
Cooper.—24. ——= Field, efq. of Hackns yy 
tu mils Benton—z2z5. ‘he rcv. De. Drake, 
to mifs Yate, of Breomefberrow, Glou- 
cefterfh.—J, Hedfdon Durand, efg. of 
Woodcot Lodge, Surrey, to M. A. Haffell. 
—Ch. Pugh, «fg. of Sydenham, Kent, to 
mifs Lloyd of Moatyomery.— Che rev. Mr 
Thftlethwayte, to Mafs Caroline Barlow. 
—Hugh Wallace, efg. of Creighton, Scut- 
land, to mifs Frances Ritchie.—26. G. 
Welch, efg. of Lerk, Weftmoreland, to 


3 





Browne, of Layton-ftor e.—10. The rev. 
Dr. Hutchinfon, ot Horfham, Suflex, to 
mifs Laiker.——Peter Auber, efq. of St. 
jonn s-tireet, to mifs Page of White-chapel. 
—rt. H. Caryl, efq. of Wallingtord, to 
mifs Brewfter.—-12. 5. Leeke, efq. of St. 
John’s, Lfle of Wight, to naifs Sophia Bar- 
gus, of Fareham.—J2. Poud, efq. of Da- 
ventry, to Mrfs Walters.——15. Lho. Ed- 
wards, efy. to the hon. Mary Grimfton.—— 
Lieut. H. Deering, of the Soth regiment, 
to mifs Llaftow, of Amerfham, Bucks, 


DEATHS. 

Chappel Cox, A. M. rector of Exford. 
Lieut. Smith of the navy.—]. Robins, ef. 
licut. col. of the zoth regiment of light 

draguons. 
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dragoons.—Capt. Ph. Baftard, of Horfley- 
down.—Giles Huffey, efq. of Marnhull, 
Dorfet.—And. Hackett, efq. of Sutton 
Coldfield. —Capt. Pat. Agnew, of Stren- 
fhan, Scotland.—Lady Jane Carr, of Nor- 
thumberland.—Mrs. Goudwin, of Arelef- 
cott, Warwickfhire.** Alfred Johnfon, efq. 
of Newcaftle.—The rev. Mr. J. Goldie, of 
Temple Manfe, Scotiand.—J. Beaumont, 
efq. at Bombay.—Caleb Crowther, efq. of 
Spenn.— Mrs. Arden of Stockport.— —— 
Tomlins, efq, of Conduit-itreet. — Peter 
Lodwick, efq. of North Shoebury, Effex.— 
Ja. Keith, efq. of Blairfinneck, Bamffh. 
—Licut. Tho. Cantlo White, of the 37th 
regiment.—Mrs. Price of Winchefter.— 
Dr. Richard Turner, of Loughboreugh 
Houfe, Surrey.—Mr. Ward, rector of Fil- 
kercon, and Willingham, Lincointhire.— 
Stephen Long, efq. of Kuarefborough, 
Yorkth.—Prince Charles de Lichtenftein. 
—Mils Caroline Ekins, of Sedgefield, 
Yurham.—Rt. Hallan, efy. of Limerick. ~ 
The lady of Wm. Larkins, efq.—Cupt. 
Arch. Rotherford, of the 27th regiment.— 
——— Eden, efq. of Sunderland. —Capt, 
Johu Lake, of Hull. —Capt. Bromehead, of 
the ssth reg.—Mrs. Jermyn, of Drake 
Honfe, Yorkth.—Stephen Goch, efq. of 
Birnungham.—Mifs Anne Coutts, af Mon- 
troie.—H. Finch, efg. of Great Ormond- 
ftrect.—\\m. Power, efq. of Dublin.— 
Mrs. Hadley, of ‘Tunbridge Wells.—Mrs, 
Claik of Herttord.—Awug. 10. Ja. Berri- 
man, efg. ot Walthamilow.--Ph. Mence, 
ely. of Brompton. Jacob Friend, efy. of 
St. lames’s-ftreet,— Henry Camm, efg. of 
Andover.— Eow, Coullon, efg. of Kirk- 
Ella, Yorkfhire.—Mrs. Ann Trafford, of 
Che fea.—J. swaniton, cfq. of Berwick.— 
20. Mils Eliza Hay, ot Broughton, near 
Edinburgh.—Mrs. Boucheret, of King-ftr. 
St. James’s-fq.— Emanuel Smithefon, efq. 
of Dublin. — J. Herrmg, ely. of Lang@on, 
Deventh—W. Boulter, efq of Litchficld. 
-—H. Olney, efq. of Liverpool.—Edw. Den- 
nifon, efq. of Cocke rmouth.—-Cha, White. 
bil, ef. of Worfield, Shropth.— Mrs. Ki- 
fhop, of Nunney, Somertethh.—Mrs Wark- 
man, of Charterhoufe-fy.—2t. Tho. Bayly, 
eiy. of Moorend, Gioucc tterth.— The lady 
of James Carn ichael, efq of Damfries.— 
Ja. Mair, efq. of Cameron Hance, Fifefh. 
—22. Pedder, efq. of Cringleford 
Bills, Norwich.—Henry Dalton, efy. of 
Fewkefbury.—Mifs Charteris, of Bromp- 
ton.—23. Peregrine Malveflon, efq. of 
Poston, Redfordfh.—The lady of 
Hunt, efy. of Tower-(ireet.——J. Latham, 
efq. of Kitham, Kent —Mr. Stephenfon, 
reQtor of Foulmire, Cambridgeih.—The 
rev. Rt. Saunderion Milbourne, B. A. of 
ot. John’s Colt. Cambridge.—24. Sir Cha. 
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Deaths, 


Raymond, batt.— ——— Poole, ef}, of 
Lambeth.—Tho. Benwell, efg. of Hunting 

don.—Lady Brett, of Great Mar!borough- 
ftr.—Capt. Wm. Douglas of the Marines, 
—25. J Addifon, vicar of Urfwick, Lan- 
cafh.—The rey. Mr. Savuders, of Cambr. 
—Mrs. Durant of Paddington.—George 
Leflie, efq. of Invernefs.—26. The lady of 
the rev. Edw. Willes, of Newbold Comyn 

Warwickfh.—Mr. Jones, of Mortimer-ftr, 
Cavendifh-fq.—J. Fifher, efq. of Bithop. 
ftoke, Hants.— Aaron Tate, efq. of Soueke 
gate.—Alex. Condell, efq. of Bridgewater, 
—Wm. Mili Leeves, efg. of Torrington. 
—Mrs. Baird, of Newmills, Scotland. 
27. Wm. Tong, rector of Wefterficld, 
Suffolk.—Lady Featherftonehaugh, of Up 
Park, Suffex.—David Maclaren, efg. of 
Leith.—The rev. Mr. Erfkine, of Sheild- 
field, Scotland.—Duchefs dowager of King- 
ftoun—29. The lady of fir Alex. Purves, 
bart.—Ja. Spedding, efq. of Whitehaven. 
—30. Jebb, efq. gt Lamb's Conduit- 
ftr.— Walter Green, M. D. of Liverpool.— 
31. The lady of capt. Raitt, of the fecond 
regiment of foot.—The lady of J. Norton, 
efy. of South Wick, Suffex.— Sept. 1. Joha 

Baxter, efq. of the Rock, Moutgomeryth. 

— Tho. Hodgfon, efj. df Peckham, Surrey, 
— Mis. Twyford, of Warminfter, Wiits.— 

2. The duke of Manchetter.—Mils Crifp, 
of Stoke Newington.— Lady Lloyd, of 
Queen-fq. Weftmintt.—The rev. Dr. Wm. 
Morgan, profeflor of phiofophy in the 
Marefchal Colleye, Aberdeen.—Allen Ar- 
dous, rector of Ingworth, Norfolk.— Lady 
Margaret Stuart, daughter of the earl of 
Moray.—J. Dan. Paul, efq. of Hornfey.— 
Ralph Ward, efq. furveyor-general of the 
Ordnance in Ireland.— ‘he. Potts, efq. ot 
New Broad-f{tr.—4. Porter, efq. of 
Salifbury.—Lieut. col. Bycott, of Chariton 
Hiil, Shropfh. - 5. Tho. Wetherall, efq. of 
Upper ‘looting, Surrey.—Mrs. Pratt, of 
Camberwei!l.—Mrs, Hiils, of Colcheiter.— 
Mrs. Morgan, of Dover-ftr. Piccadilly.— 
6. The lady of fir Ja. Home, bart.—Lady 
Hope, of Ariington-itr.—Mrs. Lapierre, 
of Union-court, Old Broad-ftr.—Mrs.Fen- 
ton, of the O'd Jewry. —7. D. Meredith, 
efq. of Camberwell.—J. Hooper, efq. of 
Walcot, Somerfetihire.— The lady of John 
Gould, efq. of Grandifburg Hali, Sufiex. 

—Mrs, Kime of Chelfea.— Beau- 
champ, efy. of Phillip’s Norton. —The 
dewager countefs vi Courtown.—g. Dr. 
Alexander, of Hampftead.—Wm. Farren, 
efq. of Southampton-buildings.—1o. Lieut. 
gen. Ja. Cunringhame.—Jot. Banks, efq. 
LL. B. of Walton Grove, surrey.—tt. Dr. 
Brown, of Leicetter-(y.—14. Mrs. Boucher, 
of Epfom.—15. Mifs Mary Blake, of Fowe 
berry Yower.—sir Charles A fgiil, bart. 
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